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selfish reason were wanting 
among many which have from time 
to time been adduced to deter 
young gentlemen from entering pre- 
maturely into the connubial state, I 
believe it would be embodied in 
the consideration of breakfast. Re- 
garding dinners, I should say a 
man gained rather than lost by 
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matrimony. A youthful bachelor, 
to dine well at his club, or en ville, 
must dine expensively; while if he 
relies on the culinary resources of his 
landlady in any ordinary lodgings, 
he will probably have to alternate 
between pink beefsteaks and car- 
bonized chops. The crisply-roasted 
joint, and cunning réchauffés into 
which it may be transformed—the 
H; 
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subtly- prepared hash—the sa- 
voury curry, and all the delicious 
metamorphoses of which roast beef 
and boiled mutton are capable, will 
be unknown to him, to say nothing 
of that pleasant companionship 
without which wine and walnuts 
are as things of nought. 

But breakfast is a different mat- 
ter. Experience has taught me 
that, as far as my married friends 
are concerned, in proportion to the 
potency of domestic affection there 
will always be a diminution in the 
strength of tea. I am of course 
utterly unable to account for this 
phenomenon; but that it is a fact, 
I call upon any disinterested bache- 
lor to ae. There is something, 
moreover, in the presence of the 
gentler sex strangely antagonistic 
to the consumption of solid food 
at 9 A.M. Why a gentleman who, 
while single, considered devilled 
kidneys or grilled drumsticks indis- 
pensable to the morning repast 
should, directly he turns Benedict, 
suffer such a falling off in his appe- 
tite as to induce him to be perfectly 
content with an egg, is also another 


mystery which I never could ex- 


plain. Whether it is that the wed- 
ding breakfast is such an elaborate 
and costly affair as to render re- 
trenchment in all subsequent break- 
fasts positively necessary, or whether 
the simplicity of ladies’ appetites 
makes a man ashamed of his own, 
are questions which I will not take 
upon myself to answer; but one 
fact is patent, viz., that the ordinary 
matutinal meal is an institution of 
and belonging to bachelorhood, and 
properly recognized in no other 
condition of social life. Perhaps 
Mr. Browne, who, as the French say, 
‘ranged himself’ ten years back, 
may, as he reads these pages, recal 
with a sigh the freedom of those 
early feasts with which ‘ Bell’s Life’ 
and smoking grills are so insepa- 
rably associatel—may quaff again 
in imagination the tankard of pale 
ale which passed from hand to hand 
—may rekindle at the lamp of Me- 
mory that once-loved cutty pipe 
from which so many rings of smoke 
ascended high into the morning air. 
(Gracious powers! what woud Mrs. 
B. say if he called for a bottle of 


Bass or attempted to light a cigar 
now after breakfast!) Ah! those 
days—those hap——well, let us say 
those good-for-nothing, idle days are 
gone and past, never to return; and 
if I recur to them in the following 
pages, it is but—dear Mrs. Browne 
—to show what a blessed change 
you have wrought in the habits and 
manners of the partner of your 
choice. 

It was on the 14th of February, 
eighteen hundred and something 
more, that I was bidden to break- 
fast with Tom Probus, then of Ber- 
ners Street, Oxford Street, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
and close to the celebrated institu- 
tion of that name. Probus had 
chosen this locality in consequence 
of his being daily engaged in that 
species of pedestrianism known as 
hospital-walking, and which, in 
point of fact, taking the length of 
each bed into consideration, does 
involve a tolerable amount of exer- 
cise. He had just passed the Col- 
lege of Surgeons with great éclat— 
that is to say, he had satisfied the 
Examiners of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the name and situation 
of every bone, nerve, and muscle in 
the human frame, concerning which 
he chanced to be questioned, to say 
nothing of having translated off- 
hand the very page of the Georgics 
which he had mastered with a crib 
the night before. The only mistake 
he made (in demonstrating with the 
os humerus upside down) he turned 
to such excellent account by be- 
coming convulsed with laughter at 
Professor M‘Carver’s venerable joke 
about the funny bone, that the blun- 
der (an egregious one, as I am in- 
formed) was overlooked, and he left 
the room in high favour with the 
great anatomist. 

So, elated by success, he had 
asked his two most intimate friends 
Planter (once of Corpus), then read- 
ing law in Brick Court, — 
and myself, to what he called a 
‘ blow-out’ at 1: a.m. the morning 
after his examination. Probus in- 
habited the second floor at Mrs. 
Croker’s lodgings. The drawing- 
room floor, consisting of three small 
rooms en suite, was occupied by a 
young lady and her brother, the 
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latter being, as Mrs. Croker kindly 
informed us, engaged in a mer- 
cantile ‘ouse in the City, and de- 

thither every morning in a 
Natlas bus at nine o’clock. As for 
the parlours, they were rented by 
an accommodating literary gentle- 
man, who spent the greater part of 
his time at the Museum, and thus 
enabled Mrs. Croker to use them for 
the reception of her own personal 
acquaintance between the hours of 
ten and four. 

It is a proverbial fact that in 
London you know nothing of your 
next-door neighbour; and I believe 
such is the general apathy and want 
of inquisitiveness on the part of the 
British public that the same rule 
obtains among the inmates of metro- 
politan lodging-houses. Probus had 
not sought to cultivate the parlours. 
The parlours had reposed no con- 
fidence in Probus. If they had 
been, separated by the diameter of 
this terrestrial sphere instead of a 
flight or two of stairs, they could 
hardly have been more ignorant of 
each other’s habits. When either 


of these gentlemen was expected to ~ 


be out late in the evening (not, by- 
the-way, an unfrequent occurrence 
with Probus), good Mrs. Croker 
placed his bedroom candlestick on 
the rickety shelf which was dig- 
nified with the name of a hall-table. 
The parlour’s candlestick was a 
brass one, with an extinguisher. 
That assigned to Mr. Probus was of 
stone china, without an extinguisher. 
Such were the individualities which 
characterized their mutual recog- 
nition ; and if the parlours had de- 
parted to found a colony in Jericho, 
or taken up a permanent residence 
in Bath, Mr. Probus would not have 
been in the least affected. 

But the drawing-rooms were dif- 
ferently situated, not only with re- 
spect to floors, but in regard to 

‘om’s interest. Miss Webster, the 
young lady to whom I have already 
alluded, was young and pretty. 
Tom had caught transient glimpses 
of her through half-open doors, or 
at the window, as he walked up 
Berners Street. Once, indeed, they 
had actually met on the stairs as 
she was descending with her brother 
on _a Sunday morning to go to 


church; and Tom had privately 
confided to me that he was on that 
occasion so struck with her beauty 
that he felt compelled to retreat to 
the landing (full eight steps below) 
to make room for her. It appears 
that this act of politeness on his 
part was acknowledged by such a 
gracious smile and such a graceful 
bow that they captivated Mr. Probus 
on the spot; and thenceforth he 
raved about her to such an extent 
that my only wonder is how he 
ever managed to pull through his 
examination. 

However, pull through he did, 
and we met, as I have said, the next 
morning at his lodgings to congra- 
tulate him. When Planter and I 
knocked at No. 199, Berners Street, 
the door was opened by Susan, a 
female domestic of some personal 
attractions, with whom that gentle- 
man was in the habit of joking in a 
manner which, it must be confessed, 
ill befitted one who had entered on 
such a learned and serious profes- 
sion as the law. 

Thus it happened that when we 
had reached the first landing, and 
Susan, in deprecation of some slight 
familiarities which I need not par- 
ticularize, was exclaiming, sotto voce, 
‘Git along with yer nonsense, do, 
Mr. Planter! ha’ done, now;’ the 
sudden opening of the drawing-room 
door caused that gentleman some 
confusion, and involved his drop- 
ping an umbrella with deliberate 
purpose, in order to pick it up 
again, which feat he accomplished 
with such readily-assumed and 
superhuman gravity, that I verily 
believe if Mr. Pollaky himself had 
been emerging from the drawing- 
room at that moment for the express 
purpose of a Private Inquiry, he 
would have detected nothing unusual 
in the young lawyer's manner. 

‘ Susan,’ said some one, in a very 
sweet and feminine voice, behind the 
door. 

‘ Yes, miss,’ said Susan, with just 
the faintest trace of a blush on her 
features, but with an air of the 
intensest propriety. 

‘ I shall have some letters for you 
to post in about ten minutes. I'll 
leave them on the table outside.’ 

* Very well, Miss,’ answered Susan, 
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hastily dusting that article with her 
apron by way of preparation; and a 
minute Sasovapl e had mounted 
to the second floor, ushered us into 
Tom’s front room, and tapped at his 
bed-room door to announce our ar- 
rival, 

‘Good morning, old boy,’ roared 
Planter through the keyhole. ‘ How 
d’ye find yourself after last night’s 
exertions—as young ladies say to 
their hostess the day after a hop?’ 

‘ All right, old fellow, shouted 
Mr. Probus, in accents which ap- 
peared to proceed from the bottom 
of a washing-basin, and accompa- 
nied by a great slopping of water. 
‘ Right as a trivet!’ continued Tom 
(this time apparently from behind 
a towel). ‘I'll be indirectly. Have 
a pipe. There’s some capital bird’s- 
eye on the mantelpiece. Is that 
Easel with you? Hurray! We'll 
have some breakfast in ten minutes. 
I say, Susan! Socoosan! Confound 
that gal.’ Here followed a violent 
ringing of his bed-room bell, and 
certain instructions about a raised 
pie and other domestic matters, 
during which Planter walked to the 


window, whistling a popular air. 


* Good ious, what a lot of let- 
ters the postmen bring to this dis- 
trict!’ said he, at length, watching 
one of those functionaries in the 
street below. 

‘I dare say; and everywhere else 
this morning,’ said I. ‘Have you 
forgotten the day ?” 

‘Day?’ said Planter. ‘ Why, let 
me see. Tuesday, the 11th, spar- 
ring match between the White- 
chapel Bruiser and Pimlico Pet; 
Wednesday, the 12th, old Grimsby’s 
benefit at Drury Lane ; 13th, yester- 
day, rat-fight at——-why, by Jove! 
it’s the 14th—it’s Valentine’s Day! 
I say, can’t we turn it to some 
account—get up an excitement of 
some sort? We really ought to 
do something, you know, on the 
strength of old Tom’s success,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Planter, dancing about 
the room in exuberant spirits. ‘ By- 
the-way, what’s the name of that 
little party on the drawing-room 
floor? 

‘If you mean Miss Webster-—— 


I began. 
‘Ah! Webster; that’s the name. 
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Pretty name, isn’t it ?—pretty gel, 
too, for that matter,’ mused Mr. 
Planter, as if concocting some 
scheme. ‘ Didn’t you tell me old 
Probus was rather sweet in that 
quarter?’ 

* Hush!’ said I; ‘ whatever I told 
you was in confidence. Besides, he 
has never even spoken to her.’ 

* More’s the pity,’ replied Planter, 
tossing about Tom’s books and 
newspapers, as if in search of some- 
thing; ‘more’s the pity. I only 
wish Jd had the chance. Lots of 
tin, too, hasn’t she? Hang it, 
where is the — 

‘I believe they are both pretty 
well off, I answered, and was just 
about to repeat what Probus had 
heard from Mrs. Croker, viz., that 
Miss Webster had lately joined her 
brother in town, in consequence of 
some business arrangements ren- 
dered necessary by a large and un- 
expected legacy, when I heard Tom 
bawling for me to come into his 
room. 

One would naturally have sup- 
posed that Mr. Probus, after the 
interesting event of the previous 
night, would have been eager to 
communicate the details of his suc- 
cess; but no, not a word about the 
examination or his good luck. His 
thoughts were full of the adorable 
Miss Webster, and he availed him- 
self of the only opportunity which 
he knew he could have in private 
with me to ask my advice. What 
was he to do? He was the most 
miserable fellow, he vowed, in exist- 
ence. He couldn't call on her, of 
course, and the brother was only at 
home in the evening, when he had 
no opportunity of making their 
acquaintance. 

We talked the matter over for 
somae few minutes together; and, 
finding poor Probus very. much 
smitten, I promised him to consider 
what could be done and let him 
know the result of my deliberations. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Tom, ‘ and I’ll 
follow your advice, old fellow, what- 
ever it is; but for goodness’ sake 
don’t say a word to Planter. He’s 
so horribly indiscreet, you see; and 
besides, I know he would chaff me 
awfully.’ 

At this juncture, and feeling that 
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I had already betrayed poor Tom’s 
confidence in this unfortunate direc- 
tion, I confess that I was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, which 
of course precluded the necessity 
of a reply, and then we went in to 
breakfast. 

* Halloa! where’s Planter?’ cried 
Tom. 

‘ Where indeed?’ said I. 
him here just now.’ 

‘ Pleasir, Mr. Planter have just 
gone out to fetch some cigars of a 
petticlar sort, sir, which he says 
you can only buy at one shop in 
London, and that’s round the corner 
in Hoxford Street, sir; and he says 
would you mind beginning your 
brexfas, sir, and he’ll be hack in half 
a minute,’ said Susan, who had just 
entered the room laden with co- 
mestibles. 

‘ Extraordinary fellow that Planter 
is,” said Tom. ‘ Why couldn’t he 
smoke my manillas? He was only 
saying the other day how good they 
were.” 

* Very odd,’ said I, not without 
some misgivings about Mr. P.’s ab- 
sence. 


*T left 


‘Well, it’s no use waiting for. 


him,’ said Probus. ‘ Will you pour 
out the coffee? and let me give you 
some steak while it’s hot.’ 

Capital steak—capital coffee — 
capital eggs—bread—butter—every- 
thing. We were just going to at- 
tack a pigeon pie, when in rushed 
Planter. 

* You're a nice sort of fellow, you 
are, cried Probus, ‘to come to 
breakfast with a man and then bowl 
off, just as the things are coming 
up, to buy weeds. [I'll tell you 
what, it’s my belief that— Well 
there—never mind—pitch into that 
pate, and make up for lost time.’ 

Mr. Planter murmured out some- 
thing which seemed to be intended 
for an apology, and then burst out 
into an incontrollable fit of laughter ; 
but as this was his ordinary means 
of getting out of a difficulty, we took 
no notice of it. He certainly did 
make up for lost time, and indeed 
we all succeeded in making an ex- 
cellent breakfast; enlivened by our 
volatile friend’s conversation, which 
for fertility of subject, rapidity of 
delivery, and powers of endurance, 
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I have seldom heard equalled. It 
is not given to every man to sustain 
a rapid dialogue during breakfast, 
nor with ordinary people would it 
at all become a desirable accom- 
plishment; but the more Mr. Planter 
ate the more he talked; and the 
more he talked the greater seemed 
to be the necessity of satisfying his 
appetite. He was just tapping the 
shell of his third egg, after having 
consumed all the available chops 
within his reach with about a pint 
and a half of coffee, and was just 
entering on his thirteenth anecdote, 
when we heard a knock at the door, 
and in walked Mrs. Croker, Tom’s 
landlady. 

Mrs. Croker at the best of times 
is not an attractive-looking person ; 
but at any hour of the forenoon, 
before she has (as Susan puts it) 
cleaned herself—in her morning 
deshabille, I say, of yellow gown 
with black spots, dingy cap and wig 
awry, she is really an unpleasant 
spectacle; and there was something 
particularly disgreeable, we thought, 
in her manner that morning as she 
marched up to Probus and put a 
letter in his hand. 

* Halloa! What's this?’ said Tom, 
turning the letter over. ‘ Did this 
come by post, Mrs. Croker? Here’s 
a stamp upon it—but no—’ 

Mrs. Croker shook her head very 
slowly — mysteriously —I thought 
even malevolently, as she replied— 

* No, Mr. Probis, it have not come 
by post, though it do bear a queen’s 
‘ead, and no doubt were intended 
for the post. The artfulness of 
some people cannot deceive me, 
Mr. Probis, which their pence might 
as well have been in their pockets at 
the present moment. Mark me!’ 

With these mysterious words she 
left the room. 

‘ What on earth does the woman 
mean?’ said Probus, hastily breaking 
open the seal. 

I never shall forget the various 
changes which passed over Tom’s 
face as he read the letter. He be- 


came pink and white by turns. He 


rose from the table. He walked to 
the window. He tried to whistle, 
but broke down miserably before he 
was half way through the ‘ Young 
man from the Country.’ 
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‘ Anything the matter?’ 
Planter. 

‘ N-—-nothing particular!’ stam- 
mered Tom—‘ but the fact is that 
—at least it seems—’ 

‘Oh!’ said Planter— I see—dis- 
agreeable news from the country. 
Sorry for you, old fellow. Won't 
intrude any longer—must be off to 
Bedford Row. Lots of work in 
hand just now—title deeds—mar- 
riage settlements—deuce knows 
what—leave you and Easel to talk 
it over—ta ta!’ And here seizing 
his hat and lighting a cigar, Mr. 
Planter took his departure. 

* My dear fellow,’ said Tom when 
we were alone, ‘ this is really the 
most extraordinary circumstance. 
Just look at that letter. I am sure 
I can rely on your discretion.’ 

I took the paper from Tom’s 
hands and read as follows :— 


said 


*T o him who long this throbbing heart 
H as won, to keep for evermore, 
O speed, sweet Eros, with thy dart— 
M y unrequited love deplore; 
A nd ask if I must yet remain 
S ecluded, sad, and lonely here. 


P ray bid him speak, nor still refrain, 
R emorseless at my silent tear. 
© couldst thou tell him what I say, 
B e sure that hand and heart were mine ; 
U p, god of love! and haste away, 
8 wift-winged, towards my Valentine ! 
* AGNES,” 


I went through this remarkable 
effusion (which, as the reader will 
observe, forms an ingenious acrostic 
on the name of Mr. Thomas Probus 
two or three times, and then looke 
up into that gentleman’s face, ex- 
pecting to find him amused. To 
my great surprise, however, he wore 
an expression of intense gravity. 

‘ Well, what do you think of it? 
at length he said. 

* What do I think of it? I re- 
peated. ‘ Why, my dear fellow, you 
surely don’t for an instant suppose 
that ——’ 

Just at this juncture, in came 
Susan to take away the breakfast 
things, and Tom made a sign to me 
to stop. There was something very 
singular about the girl’s deportment. 
She first looked at Probus and then 
at me, and then began tittering in 
what seemed to me a very inde- 
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corous and unjustifiable manner. 
Tom noticed it, and perhaps rather 
nettled at the interruption which 
her entry caused in our conversation, 


‘ What the deuce is the matter 
with you this morning, Susan ?” 

‘Oh, nothink, sir!’ says Susan, 
getting pinker and pinker with sup- 
pressed hilarity. 

‘ But I am sure there is, and I 
insist on knowing wat,’ shouts 
Probus indignantly. ‘How dare 

ou——’ 

‘O pleasir don’t be angry, sir. 
I didn’t mean anythink disrexpexful 
I’m sure, cries poor Susan; ‘ but I 
really couldn’t help it; and ho 
Mr. Probis! whoever would have 
thought you’d ’’er gone and done 
it!’ 

* Done wHat?’ 

¥ Why, sent that there valingtine, 
sir.’ 
‘JZ send a valentine!’ roars our 
hero. ‘ What on earth do you mean? 
I never thought of such a thing. - I 
didn’t know it was Valentine’s Day. 
Besides, what in the name of good- 
ness ——’ 

Susan shakes her head doubtfally. 

‘ Well, sir, all J can say is, that 
when I was in Miss Webster’s room 
this morning ——’ 

(At the mention of this sacred 
name Tom sank bewildered into a 
chair.) 

‘ When I was in Miss Webster's 
room this morning a putting on 
some coals, a double knock come at 
the street door that sudden that it 
giv me quite a turn, and nearly 
made me spill a whole scuttle-full 
of Wallsend on the first-floor carpet, 
and I run down stairs like anythink 
through knowing it were Valing- 
tine’s Day, and expecting a little 
billy from the young man which I 
keep company with; and sure 
enough, when I got down there was 
something like a half-dozen for my 
young lady. Well, I carried ’em 
upstairs to the droring-room and 
giv ’em to Miss Webster, and she 
opens them one after another; but 
all at wunst, just as I was sweeping 
up the hearth, I heard her give a 
little scream-like, and I turns round 
and says to her, “ Lor, Miss Web- 
ster, I says, whathiver is the matter?” 
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And she says to me she says, “ Ho 
Susing,” she says, “ would you have 
the goodness to tell me if there’s 
any one in this house by the name 
of Probus?” “ Probis, Miss, I says, 
why in course there is. Mr. Probis 
is our second floor, and a very nice 
gentleman he is.” “ Indeed!” she 
says, quite satterical-like, and the 
words was scarce out of her mouth 


or eae 
ya 1 
ha Wh 


‘By Jove!’ cried Tom, starting 
from his seat, ‘ there’s some infernal 
mystery about this, and I'll find it 
out. Leave the room, Susan, if you 
please, and send up Mrs. Croker.’ 

This request seemed hardly neces- 
sary, for the door had no sooner 
closed than it was reopened by that 
lady herself, who stepped in with a 
letter in her hand and anything 
but an amiable expression of coun- 
tenance. 
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when she took and tore up the letter 
she’d been reading into little scraps 
and threw them on the floor indig- 
nant, and asks me for her portfolio 
which I giv her, sir, and left the 
room, and that’s how I come to 
know about your valingtine, which 
of course, sir, you must have signed 
your name or how could she have 
found out who it come from? 


* Mrs. Croker!’ began Tom, hys- 
terically. 

‘ Mr. Probis!’ interrupted Mrs. C., 
wrathfully. ‘I’ve kep this ’ouse 
three-and-twenty year come Mich- 
aelmas, and I hope I’ve always ‘kep 
it respectable. I didn’t ask for no 
rifferences when you took these 
apartments, sir, because I looked on 
you as a puffick gentleman, and 
trusted you’d always behave as 
such.’ 
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* Con—found it!’ Tom gasped. 

* Bad language will not intimerate 
mE, Mr. Probus, and as for hoaths 
I scorn them. But maintain the 
’ouse quiet and respectable J will, 
as long as I’ve breath in my body,’ 
continued Mrs. C., who did not ap- 
pear to possess at that moment 
any superfluity of the article in 
question. 

‘I think everybody is mad, said 

Tom, getting more and more despe- 
rate. ‘ Mrs. Croker, I feel convinced 
you're a lunatic; and, upon my 
word, if you don’t explain yourself, 
Tll do my best to get you a strait- 
waistcoat——’ 
+ ‘Don’t westcot me, Mr. Probis, if 
you please,’ retorted the landlady. 
* But just you read that letter, and 
answer me, sir, «s a gentleman, do 
you think clandestine correspond- 
ence is a proper and a decent thing 
to be going on between parties as 
calls theirselves gentlefolks in a 
Christian lodging-ouse 

‘ Clandestine correspondence !’ 
cries Tom. ‘Why, good hea- 
vens——!’ 

* Don’t appeal to hevings in my 
presence, sir,’ interrupts Mrs. Croker, 
* when you must be well aweer that 
I brought you a letter from Miss 
Webster this very morning, with 
these silf-same ’ands, which, though 
intended for the post, and left on 
the first-floor bracket along with the 
rest, I see at once was intended for 
you, and brought it to its destina- 
tion. 

* I don’t believe——’ begins Tom. 

* You don’t believe is all very well, 
Mr. Probis,’ continues the lady; 
‘but J do believe; and, what's 
more, J know. And here’s another, 
which I see her give Susan with my 
own eyes. But such goings on shall 
not be tolerated in my ouse if J 
can prevent it; and the sun does 
not go down this day before I make 
it my business to acquaint Mr. Web- 
ster.’ 

So saying, she flounced out of the 
room, leaving Tom aghast with the 
letter. When she “had gone, he 
= it open, and read aloud as fol- 
ows :— 


‘Sm,—I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter signed with your 
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name, and of which it would be dif- 
ficult to say whether the contents 
were more distinguished for their 
folly or impertinence. I should 
have refe the matter at once to 
my brother, but he is unfortunately 
out of town, and will not return for 
some days. I therefore take the 
earliest and the only means in my 
power to demand an instant expla- 
nation of what at present I can only 
look upon as an unwarrantable 
liberty on your part. 
‘ Awaiting the favour of a reply, 
‘I am, Sir, 
‘ Yours indignantly, 
‘ AGNES \WEBSTER.’ 


If Tom had been angry before, he 
was perfectly dumbfounded now. 
He paced the room in a state of the 
greatest agitation for a minute or 
two, and then, suddenly turning to 
me, said— 

* My dear Easel, what on earth is 
the meaning of all this? Am I 
awake or dreaming? Have you 
got such a thing as a pin, or a pen- 
knife, or any sharp instrument 
about you? Because, if so, you 
wouid confer an immense obligation 
by sticking me with it—just to 
prove to me that this is reality, 
and not the nightmare. I ask a 
man to breakfast, and when we are 
just going to begin he runs out for 
weeds to smoke, and never smokes 
’em, but bowls off before one can 
say Jack Robinson. He is no 
sooner gone than in comes my 
landlady, looking as black as thun- 
der, with a letter from a young lady 
whom I had fondly imagined 
Well, there—never mind—let us 
say from a young lady. Letter 
turns out to be a valentine —“ throb- 
bing heart”—* God of Love ”"— 
deuce knows what—heap of rub- 
bish—don’t believe a word of it. 
Exit landlady. Enter Susan, grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat—tells me 
a lot of lies about a valentine— 
send her about her business. Exit 
Susan, re-enter landlady, looking 
blacker than ever, with another let- 
ter—talks like a lunatic about clan- 
destine correspondence—and when 
I open the letter, by Jove! I find 
myself accused of impertinence to 
the very girl who——. Oh, it’s too 
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bad, it’s infamous! I'll run down 

to Miss Webster at once, and explain 

everything.’ 
” * 


* + * 


Tom did so; and the result was a 
full and honourable acquittal of the 
charge which had been brought 


Nor was this all; for the young 
lady—partly, perhaps, from a con- 
viction that she had been too hasty, 
and owed him some compensation 
for his outraged feelings—and partly, 
perhaps, because Tom on this occa- 
sion made himself so agreeable— 
(you must know he is an exceed- 
ingly good-looking young fellow, 
and stands about five feet eleven in 
his Balmorals)—our heroine of the 
drawing-room floor, I say, from some 
cause or another was graciously 
pleased to express her entire appro- 
bation of Tom’s conduct, and fur- 
thermore intimated to him that her 
brother was desirous of making his 
acquaintance. 

On Webster’s return from the 
country the gentlemen exchanged 
calls; and from thenceforth Tom 
(who had had up to this time an un- 
conquerable aversion to tea) sipped 
his souchong at least twice a week on 
the drawing-room floor with extra- 
ordinary relish. 

It was not very difficult to see 


Tom Probus and his Valentines. 


how this sort of thing would end ; 
and a few days after the anniversary 
of St. Valentine in the next year the 
following paragraph appeared in 
the ‘ Times :'— 

*On the 14th inst., at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, by the Rev. 
Andrew M‘Carver (uncle to the bridegroom 
and brother of Professor M‘Carver, F.R.C.S.), 
Thomas Probus, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS., to 
Agnes, only daughter of the late Major 
Webster, R.E., of Harkaway Hall, Hunting- 
don.’ 

Planter and I were both asked to 
the breakfast ; and the former, after 
the conclusion of that ceremony, 
and when the nuptial knot had been 
duly tied, took Probus aside to con- 
gratulate him, and at the same time 
to unbosom himself of a secret 
which I had long suspected, but 
which, if the reader has not himself 
divined, I do not feel myself called 
upon to reveal. It is sufficient to 
say that the mysterious appearance 
of the two valentines was fully ac- 
counted for, and their real author 
heartily forgiven. For had he not 
been the means of making two 
people happy for life, and securing 
or Tom (who, by-the-way, is now 
in capital practice) one of the pret- 
tiest and dearest little wives in ex- 
istence ? 

JACK EASEL. 





AT THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


HE Loyal Westminster, remem- 

ber, not the ‘ Jtoyal Westmin- 
ster ;’ not that wonderful theatre on 
the Surrey side of the water which, 
under Mr. Boucicault’s ingenious 
management, invalids could reach 
without leaving the Parks; which 
presented such extraordinary con- 
veniences for old ladies, country 
visitors, and fathers of families; 
which had morning performances 
for little boys and girls; which was 
elevated from a circus into a sensa- 
tion shop; which was at last shut 
up, and sold nothing and nobody 
any more, until the indefatigable 
Mr. E. T. Smith took the shutters 
down. No; not Astley’s; no vulgar 
arena full of sawdust and spangles, 
but the fine old original, legitimate, 
classical drama, invented more than 
two thousand years ago, and nightly 
produced before an admiring Roman 
audience under the distinguished 
patronage of Scipio Africanus and 
C. Lelius, Esquires, who were 
mightily taken with a clever young 


playwright of the day, one Publius 
Afer, a born slave in the service of 


Mr. Senator Terentius Lucanus. 
That worthy magistrate, perceiving 
his protégé to be a youth of promise, 
gave him his freedom and his own 
name at the same time; and he did 
wisely, for the name has lived for 
twenty centuries, and will live as 
long as mortal lips can speak—as 
long as ink and paper can be found 
to print it. 

Well, our theatre has nothing 
much to boast of in its external 
aspect. It was built by the great 
Lord Burlington, it is true, in an 
era of architectural magnificence, 
but it has undergone much alter- 
ation since that day, and from the 
side where we approach it looks, it 
must be confessed, somewhat dingy. 
There is a battered old door at the 
entrance, and young ladies who ar- 
rive there as visitors to the play 
look round them with a curious air, 
and wonder what manner of place 
this may be which looks so much 
like a hospital, a guard-room, a 
union-house—anything but that 
college of St. Peter’s about which 


they have heard their brothers talk 
so much. Yet St. Peter's College 
it is; and here it stands, under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, close 
to that venerable school where 
statesmen, poets, soldiers — hun- 
dreds who have won a name in the 
world’s history—began their race in 
life. From this same threshold 
young Warren Hastings stepped 
out on his brilliant career; so bril- 
liant, indeed, that the few dark 
clouds which. gathered round his 
fame were lost in the splendour of 
its sunshine. There was a puny, 
spirit-broken schoolfellow of his, 
who, after shaking hands with his 
boy-friend and wishing him God- 
speed, I dare say turned away to 
muse alone in some dark corner of 
the Cloisters. It was William Cow- 
per, whose delicate frame and sen- 
sitive disposition ill fitted him for 
the trials of a public school. Years 
afterwards, when half Europe cried 
shame upon the Governor-General 


. of Bengal, this pure, good, gentle 


boy had grown to manhood and be- 
come a poet—a poet whose rhymes 
breathed nothing but of innocence 
and virtue, and who refused to be- 
lieve that his old comrade Warren 
Hastings was anything but virtuous 
and innocent.* 

Among his other schoolfellows 
were Churchill (who made a clan- 
destine marriage while still under 
the discipline of the rod), Colman, 
Lloyd, and Cumberland. A century 
before their day, Master John Dry- 
den was cutting his name on the 
school benches, with no doubt a 
well-thumbed Virgil at his side. 
Had he heard, I wonder, of the 
bricklayer’s *prentice who thirty 
years before turned up his nose at 
his stepfather’s honest calling, and 
ran off to fight with the army in 
Holland? You may see that grace- 
less truant’s name in the Abbey 
over the way. He was brought up 
at Westminster under the famous 
Dr. Busby, and, no doubt, fre- 
quently winced under that stern 
old pedagogue’s birch. ‘O RARE 


* See Macaulay's Essays. 
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Ben Jonson!’ Wouldn’t I have 
been flogged a dozen times to win 
such an epitaph as that! 

I might remind you of later 
heroes; of a great soldier, the gal- 
lant Lord Raglan, who died before 
Sebastopol; of a great statesman, 
Lord Russell, who came to beg a 
holiday for us some fifteen years 
ago; of a great theologian and di- 
vine, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, by the way, is 
one of the audience to-night, and 
well remembers the stage he trod in 
1811. These are among the men 
whom Westminster has educated. 
‘In patriam populumyque” That 
was the school motto. ‘They have 
made it their own. 

But come, let us ascend this grim 
stone staircase, which winds up into 
the great dormitory above. A crowd 
is pressing up the steps, and we are 
checked by a temporary wooden rail 
thrown across the landing. A blush- 
ing little gentleman in cap and 
gown and white kid gloves stands 
just inside the barrier, and asks me 
for my ticket. I utter the magic 
words, ‘Old Westminster,’* and the 
little gentleman smiles and raises 
the rail with his own little kid- 
gloved hand, and in I pass without 
further credential. 

How well I remember the room, 
with its great, gaunt walls scored 
and painted over with a thousand 
names. A thousand, did I say? 
Why the dormitory is one hundred 
and seventy feet long from end to 
and, and they are countless. We 
walk down a long avenue of forty 
beds ranged along on either side, and 
(since ny time) partitioned off in 
little wooden closets. This late ad- 
dition was no doubt made for very 
sound and excellent reasons, but in 
the eyes of an old Westminster it 
does somehow suggest the likeness of 
a public swimming-bath. Well, we 
pass on to the end of the room, and 
underneath a huge scaffolding, where 
we are arrested by another barrier, 
and have again recourse to our 


* Men educated here are called ‘ Old 
Westmiusters.” If you tried to form an 
adjective from the name— equivalent to 
those of ‘ Etonian,’ or * Wykhamist,’ you 
would have to employ an unconscionable 
number of syllables. 
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watchword. After a little scrambling 
and pushing, we get in front of the 

roscenium, and look about us. 
Jense masses of black coats rise in 
tiers one behind the other, terminat- 
ing in anine-inch plank some dozen 
feet below the ceiling, and all along 
this narrow foot-board, packed as 
close as herrings in a barrel, three- 
score of little gentlemen, whose ages 
vary from ten to fourteen, take up 
their position and smile benignantly 
upon us. These are ‘the gods;’ 
that nine-inch plank is Olympus. 
And who is that superior but youth- 
ful deity of seventeen, in a college 
cap and white choker, who wields 
a cane with such an air of authority, 
as he casts a watchful glance up 
and down the celestial ranks? That 
is the ‘ god-keeper,’ Saturnian Jove 
himself, regnator Olympi! Have we 
not all heard of his awful nod? I 
tell you the ‘gods’ themselves 
tremble before him and his pliant 
sceptre. When that dread weapon 
is upraised during the performance, 
their divine majesties must applaud, 
ay, and continue their approbation 
until the Thunderer bids them cease. 
Black coats at the foot of Olympus 
—those are the visitors ; black coats 
in the body of the hall—those are 
the ‘old Westminsters ;’ black coats 
on seats to the right of the stage— 
those are the old Westminsters of 
a younger sort; black coats to the 
left of the stage—those are the old 
Westminsters of an older sort. Black 
coats, in short, everywhere. What! 
no crimson opera-cloaks, no rustling 
silks, no gorgeous head-dresses, nor 
golden wavy hair to enliven the 
scene? Yes, a few, a very few, 
ladies; about twenty-five in all, I 
think, sitting together, according to 
a venerable tradition, on the right 
of the stage. Well, perhaps it is 
best to limit the number. It is 
just sufficient to include those who 
may be near relations of the dra- 
matic ‘company; and I question 
whether any other fair visitors would 
care to sit three hours on not the 
most comfortable bench to listen to 
a Latin play. 

Where is the orchestra? Ah— 
where indeed? Not to every one is 
given to understand the mysteries 
of this theatre. A few stray notes, 
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as of the tuning of instruments, may 
reach the ear now and then, but 
where are the musicians? If you 
could but peep behind that curtain 
I think I should be able to show 
you a detachment of one of our best 
military bands perched up aloft, 
above the wings, on the tiniest of 
galleries. I wonder what those gal- 
lant sons of Mars think of the per- 
formance ; whether, by constant at- 
tendance year by year, they come to 
have the faintest conception of the 
plot—whether the oldest hand 
among them has yet awakened to the 
humour of Terentian puns! I fear 
their only source of inspiration is 
derived from the scenery, which, by 
the way, is always laid in Athens. 
No wonder the Latin comedy is 
Greek to them! 

Suddenly the gods break out into 
a round of deafening applause ; and 
hark! what is this old familiar 
strain which, bursting forth from 
behind the curtain, makes everyone 
spring to his feet? ‘See the Con- 
quering Hero comes!’ What con- 
quering hero?—The Duke of Cam- 


bridge? — Lord Cardigen?— Tom. 


King? No, neither of those war- 
riors. It is the Head Master of 
Westminster, who has just entered 
the dormitory, and who from time 
immemorial has thus been greeted 
by his affectionate alumni. 


Ingreditur, victorque viros supereminet omnes,’ 


And, let me observe, to conquer 
old prejudices, to establish good 
discipline in such a youthful army, 
to drill raw recruits into steadiness 
and obedience, to beware of enemies 
from without, to check insubordina- 
tion within, and render himself a 
popular officer at the same time, 
does require good generalship, and 
deserve a mural crown. 

Well, the Head Master enters and 
takes his seat, surrounded by the 
under masters and his friends and 
guests, and a minute or two after- 
wards the tinkling of a bell is 
heard, the curtain is raised, and a 
young man dressed in full academi- 
cals, with knee breeches and black 
silk stockings, steps upon the stage. 
It is the captain (or head Queen’s 
scholar) of the school. He bows to- 
wards the centre of the auditorium, 
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then he takes a few steps to the 
right and bows again, then he goes 
to the left and repeats that cere- 
mony. Don’t laugh. It is quite 
en réyle. Most customs are tradi- 
tional at a public school, and this is 
one of them. All this time the 
little claqueurs above have been hard 
at work until one would think their 
hands must be quite sore. At last 
a signal is given, and silence is 
established. Jn celo quies; the gods 
are hushed, and the captain begins 
his Prologue. 

Well, 1 won’t translate it. Those 
who are interested in its details have 
already read it in the ‘Times.’ As 
years roll on the circle of ‘old 
Westminsters’ must diminish. Some 
honoured names, some old familiar 
faces, are missed from the annual 
gathering. We know that it is the 
late Lord Lansdowne who is de- 
scribed as ‘Senatis lumen et decus 
Scholz,’ and we look at those ex- 
quisitely painted scenes with the 
greater interest because their de- 
sign was among the last works of 
Professor Cockerell. 

At last the curtain is raised again; 
this time upon the play itself, the 
fine old classical comedy of the 
‘ Adelphi.” How shall 1 describe 
the plot, recount the various inci- 
dents of the piece, and help you to 
imagine the humorous ‘situations’ 
which constitute the-chief excellence 
of the Terentian Drama? Two 
thousand years have passed away 
since Afer wrote. Two thousand 
years! What are your associations 
with that remote and eminently 
classical age? Are they derived 
from Dr. Lempriere, or Smith's 
‘ Dictionary of Antiquities? Psha! 
the great comedy of life was then 
what it is now—full of intrigue, of 
plot and passion, of love and hate, 
and injured innocence and roguery. 
Old heads wagged in counsel, and 
young hearts throbbed with ardour 
over the pallium and beneath the 
tunic just as ours do to-day in mo- 
dern dress. Davus and Geta played 
their tricks with somewhat more 
impudence than London servants, 
but Pamphilus and Antipho sighing 
over their mistresses, Captain Thraso 
joking with Miss Thais, poor Nau- 
sistrata bewailing her wrongs—are 
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not these parts acted over and over 
again in our own times? Who 
laughs louder at Gnatho’s comfort- 
able doctrine than young Tuftleigh 
Hunter, as, fresh from Oxford, that 
young gentleman looks on at the 
Eunuchus? and yet, dear Tuftleigh, 
the Terentian parasite has his imi- 
tators. Gnathonics crop up, even 
at the university. Change but the 
scene and the time, and who shall 
say where we may not apply the 
moral? ‘Mutato nomine, de te fa- 
bula narratur.’ (I think I see Mr. 
Hunter’s expression of disgust as 
he reads this hacknied quotation.) 
But let the boys begin the play. 

The plot of the ‘ Adelphi,’ I need 
scarcely say, is of a different order 
to Adelphi plots commonly so 
known. There is nothing melodra- 
matic about it, nothing provocative 
of that humour in which Messrs. 
Wright and Paul Bedford were 
wont to indulge. It is rather of the 
old-fashioned school of English 
comedy; and if somewhat dubious 
in its moral tendency, judged by 
our own standard, was positively 
good teaching for the age in which 
it was written. 

Demea and Micio are two old 
Grecian brothers of different pur- 
suits, philosophy, and temperament. 
Demea is a country gentleman and 
widower, with old-fashioned notions 
of discipline, and a somewhat cho- 
leric disposition, who has two sons, 
ZEschinus and Ctesipho. Micio, on 
the contrary, who lives at Athens, is 
an easy-going bachelor, indulgent to 
youth, but with enough worldly 
wisdom to win the respect of s- 
chinus, his nephew (a sad scapegrace 
of the Charles Surface type) whom 
he has adopted. The escapades of 
this young gentleman are a source 
of anxiety to his father, who is con- 
tinually taking Micio to task for 
over lenience to his son. He con- 
trasts that young reprobate with 
the sober, thrifty, and prudent Cte- 
sipho, whom he looks upon as a 
model young farmer, and whom he 
has brought up on his own plan. 

Micio—who reasons like Colonel 
Pendennis in a toga—defends him- 
self by saying that young men will 
be young men, preach as you will, 
and reminds his brother that he 








might have been no better himself 
forty years ago if his purse had not 
been too slender then for a fast life. 
He argues, moreover, that by avoid- 
ing severity he has secured the con- 
fidence of his nephew, which, by 
the way, as it presently appears, 
is more than Demea can say of his 
other son. 

Indeed, if schinus may be com- 
pared to Charles Surface, the re- 
semblance between Ctesipho and 
Mr. Joseph Surface is not less 
striking. While appearing in his 
father’s eyes a miracle of propriety, 
he has secretly meditated an in- 
trigue with a music-girl whom he 
persuades his brother to carry off 
for him. This flagrant act becomes 
the town talk of Athens, and poor 
ZEschinus has not only to bear all 
the blame of his father and uncle, 
but incur the high displeasure of 
Miss Pamphila, a young lady whom 
—whom he ought to have married 
long ago. While all this is going 
on there is a good deal of comic 
business introduced by one Syrus, 
a faithful servant of the family, who 
has but one weakness, which being 
one of a bacchanalian character, only 
serves to sustain his character as a 
wit, and certainly makes him no 
less a favourite in the eyes of his 
audience. In fact, Syrus plays a 
very important part in the piece. 
He cudgels Sannio, a gentleman of 
doubtful character, who tries to in- 
terfere with his plans. He helps 
the young men through their diffi- 
culties with the utmost good nature, 
and not more lies than are abso- 
lutely necessary to the plot. He 
sends old Demea half over the town 
on a fool’s errand in search of his 
brother, and makes himself gene- 
rally amusing. However, in the 
fourth act he is overtaken in his 
cups, and the rustic father, who 
comes back furious, pounces upon 
Master Ctesipho unawares. Then 
of course ensues a tremendous dé- 
nouement. The young farmer ap- 
pears in his true light, and Demea, 
enraged at finding his favourite son 
has deceived him, forgets that this is 
due to his own severity, and lays 
the whole blame on Micio, who de- 
fends himself and the boys with 
that memorable argument which 





or 
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Colman has so admirably translated, 
and which concludes with these 
words :— 


* There are in nature sundry marks, good Demea, 
By which you may conjecture easily 

That when two persons do the self-same thing, 
It oftentimes falls out, that in the one 

’Tis criminal, in t’other "tis not so: 

Not that the thing itself is different, 

But he who does it. In these youths I see 

The marks of virtue; and I trust they ’ll prove 
Such as we wish them. They have sense I know ; 
Attention ; in its season, liberal sheme ; 

And fondness for each other; all sure signs 

Of an ingenuous mind and noble nature ; 

And though they stray, you may at any time 
Reclaim them.—But perhaps you fear they ‘ll 

prove 

Too inattentive to their interest. 

O my dear Demea, in all matters else 

Increase of years increases wisdum in us ; 

This only vice age brings along with it— 

We're all more worldly-minded than there's 

need : 

Which passion age, that kills all passions else, 
Will ripen in your sons too.” 


The play concludes with the re- 
conciliation of Demea to his sons 
after a long soliloquy, in which he 
proves himself so much a convert 
to his brother’s teaching that we 
begin to fear he may, like most 


converts, let his new doctrine lead ° 


him into excess. Aischinus proves 
himself a constant lover to Pam- 

hila, and is rewarded by that lady’s 
hand in marriage. Syrus not only 
obtains his own freedom, but that of 
his wife, and sets up as a private 
gentleman. Ctesipho takes his sweet- 
heart home to the paternal roof, 
where let us hope in due time she 
becomes Mrs. C. But the cream of 
the joke is that old Micio, at the 
earnest entreaty of all his friends, is 
induced to turn Benedict, and whom 
should he marry but his nephew’s 
mother-in-law, Sostrata, a widowed 
lady who, though no longer a beauty, 
possesses attractions of a more last- 
ing kind. 

Thus, on the good old comedy 
plan—so good, we see, that it has 
lasted two thousand years—every- 
body is married and lives happy ever 
afterwards. 

The play is succeeded by an Epi- 
logue, written for the occasion by 
an ‘old Westminster,’ which always 
takes the form of a Latin burlesque, 
and is usually a facetious adaptation 


lll 


of the characters of the piece to 
some popular topic of the day. On 
this occasion the late jealousy be- 
tween the civic functionaries and 
metropolitan police afforded subject 
for as much fun as can be expressed 
in elegiacs; and Demea, as Lord 
Mayor, delivered a tremendous pun 
on the name of the Home Secretary* 
in a new reading of an old quota- 
tion. 

And now arises a cry of ‘Cap! 
cap!’ from the body of the audi- 
torum. A bran new college ‘ trencher’ 
passes round from hand to hand 
among the ‘old Westminsters,’ and 
the chinking of gold on all sides 
shows at once their appreciation of 
the performance and a well-cherished 
memory of bygone days.t 

I must not forget to add that be- 
tween the acts, in accordance with 
a time-honoured custom, the ladies 
have been supplied with a slight 
refection in the shape of ices and 
negus, by one of the Queen’s scholars 
selected for that graceful office, and 
that when the curtain has finally 
fallen, there is a rush of ‘ old West- 
minsters’ behind the scenes, where 
sack-whey, a traditional, delightful, 
and highly unwholesome beverage, 
is ladled out for their consumption. 

After the play, and when the corps 
dramatique have exchanged their 
buskins and togas for caps and 
gowns, & gorgeous supper takes 
place in college, to which the boys’ 
friends are bidden. Shall I recall 
the glories of that youthful feast, 
where ‘good digestion waits on ap- 
petite, where, with the prospect of 
the Christmas holidays before them, 
the horrors of Euripides, the in- 
tricacies of the Binomial Theorem, 
are forgotten, and cares drowned 
deeply in the loving cup? The joke 
and song go round, the bottle circu- 
lates as freely. Fill up, gentlemen, 
I pray you, bumpers all, and let us 
drink success to the venerable school. 
We know the old toast. ‘ Floreat!’ 
Westminster for ever! 

C. L. E. 


* *Timeo Graium vel dona ferentem,” 

t+ This voluntary subscription goes to 
defray the expenses entailed by the erection 
of the theatre. If there is a balance, it is 
divided among the actors, 
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READING THE VALENTINE 


A®™ Any, darling! those exquisite blushes 
Masking the face in such fairy-like guise, 
As the pink cheek so rapidly rosily flushes, 
And the light gleams in those radiant eyes, 
Tell me more surely than words could convey 
This is the morning of Valentine's Day! 





Clasping so lightly with daintiest fingers 
Lace-broidered pages with letters of gold, 
Where the dim violet scent fragrantly lingers, 
Reading words ever young yet ever old ; 

Thus ’tis I see you in fancy, though miles 
Numberless lie between me and your smiles. 


Far, far away, I can see you so plainly, 

Where by the window you musingly stand ; 
Far, far away, I can long—ah, how vainly !— 

Once more to touch that soft tiny white hand, 
Which holds the bright missive whose verses but say 
The words which are greeting for Valentine's Day. 


The custom, it may be, is foolish though olden ; 
Yet I think in the sternest and bitterest life 
There are memories written in letters of golden, 
Of the time when there came never whisper of strife, 
When no wealth was so valued, or riches so rare, 
As a faded dead flower, or a tress of soft hair. 


I am far from you ; and yet I am nearer— 
May I not say so?—than ever before ; 


Never yet, oh, my darling! I held you the dearer 
Than now, as I call up the fancies of yore, 

As I picture you reading, though far, far away, 

The verses that typify Valentine's Day. 


I picture you thus—and the idolised vision 
Vill live in my heart as its worthiest prize— 
For the sun of my life—ah, smile not in derision !— 
Is the gleam that shines out from those sweet hazel eyes— 
Those dark brilliant mirrors of love and of truth— 
Those fountains whence springs the elixir of youth. 


I picture you, darling—the golden-brown tresses, 
Whose silky broad braids have entangled my heart, 

The glorious eyes whose mere looks are caresses, 
The red lips whose music can never depart— 

All call up remembrances, cheering my way 

With records the sweetest of Valentine’s Day. 


Sweetest and tenderest! words may be spoken 
Which cast a veil over the years yet unseen— 
Hopes may be shattered and hearts may be broken— 
But read you your verses in silence, my Queen ! 
Paint life in smiles, love—too soon there appears 
The rain-cloud, whose waters are bitterest tears. 


i= with such prophecies, darling; the river 
our life flows on over golden-hued sands. 
Ah! sth Fate may never make those sweet lips quiver, 
Nor bid those eyes dim to its gloomy commands ; 
May happiness find you—for ever to stay— 
As if Time were only one Valentine's Day! 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE SEASON, AND ITS RESULTS. 


* When at the close of the departing year 
Is beard that joyful sound, the huntsman’s cheer, 
And wily Reynard with the morning air 
Scents from afar the foe, and leaves his lair.’ 


QUITE agree with the distin- 
guished foreign nobleman who 
declared, that ‘ Nothing was too 
good to go foxing in,’ and with the 
immortal Jorrocks of Handley Cross 
notoriety, I exclaim, ‘ Unting, my 
beloved readers, is the image of war 
with only ten per cent. of its dan- 
TS. > 


Ever since I was an unbreeched 
urchin, and my only steed a rough 
Shetland pony, across whose bare 
back my infantine legs could scarcely 
stride, I have looked forward to a 
day’s hunting with the keenest 


relish. The preliminary sport of 

cub-hunting, with its early-dawn 

meets, bad scent, consequent upon 

fallen leaves and decayed vegetable 

matter, riotous young hounds, 
VOL. V.—NO, XXVII. 


which can scarcely be brought to 
hunt upon any terms; timid, nervous 
young foxes, who hardly dare poke 
their sharp noses out of covert, only 
serves to give a greater zest as it 
were to the opening day. One or 
two woodland runs, just sufficient 
to breath the well-trained hunter, 
or take the exuberant spirits (the 
accompaniments of high feeding 
and no work) from the young one, 
after a stripling Reynard, who as 
yet has no line of country of his 
own, and hardly dares to venture 
far from the place of his birth, 
ending with a killing just to blood the 
young hounds, only makes the long- 
ing for the first day of the season 
more intense. 

~ Not one of her Majesty’s subjects 

I 
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throughont her vast dominions— 
so vast indeed are they that, as the 
song tells us, ‘ The sun never sets 
on their might.’ Not one, I say, 
of her Majesty’s lieges, looked for- 
ward more anxiously than I did to 
the first day of the hunting season 
of 18—, for why should I be too 
explicit about dates, or let all the 
world know that I am so ancient 
as to remember anything so long 
buried in the past? I had just re- 
turned to old England with a year’s 
leave from my regiment, then in 
India. I was of capital 
health and spirits, = only = 
six-and-twenty years of age, 

five hundred pounds at my banker’s, 
and two as good nags in my stable 
as ever a man laid his-leg across. 
‘ Hunting for ever!’ I cried, as I 
strolled into ‘Seamemup and Baste- 
emwell’s, the unrivalled breeches- 
makers’ establishment in the Strand, 
to order a few pair ‘of those most 
necessary,‘adjuncts to the sporting 
man’s toilet, previous to leavi 
town. ‘Hunting for ever, and of 
the packs in England, commend me 
to my old acquaintance, those friends 
of my boyhood, the ‘ 
Muggers.’ I am not sure but that, 
strictly speaking, — term mugger 
—— $i, — to those 
tor rm liar is which which, to 
or that pecu: w to 
again quote the immortal Jorrocks, 
‘Is only fit for cripples, and them 
as keeps donkeys, viz., harriers. 
Be that as it may, the pack I now 
speak of were, though called mug- 
gers, bond fide foxhounds, and as 
such, only used in the ‘doing to 
death ’ of that wily animal. 

The county which had as it were 
given birth to this distinguished 
pack, presented to the hunting man 
very much the same features as do 
most of England. There 
were the same number of ditches 
and dingles to be got over some- 
how, the same gates which would 
and would not be opened, the same 
fences, stiles, and heavers, to be 
cleared, the same woodland parts to 
be hunted, from which it was next 
to impossible to get a fox away, and 
to which every one said they would 
never come again, but for all that 
no one ever kept their word, for 
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there were just the very same num- 
ber of to be seen at the 
very next meet held in the district ; 
thus proving that foxhunting, even 
under difficulties, is still a most 
fascinating diversion; and there 
were the same snug-lying gorso 
coverts, from which a run was sure 
to be obtained over a flat, well-en- 
closed country, which gave both 
man and horse as much as ever 
their united efforts could accom- 
plish, to be there or thereabouts at 
the finish. Nor were the meets of 
i 8, adver- 

ilar in 


cee 


on 


to ‘eas a x 
op op heeation and no 


sooner had I completed the requisite 
arran 


up 
Surlyford, at the comfortable hotel 
roy, cing in the mythological sign 
the ‘Silent Woman,’ a fabulous 
surely, to be classed with 

‘Swans with wo Necks,’ ‘ Green 


meet of the Easyallshire Muggers 
oa advertised, so said the county 
r, to take place at the fourth 
e-stone on the Surlyford road. 
Thither I re fully equipped 
in all the splendour of a new pink 
immaculate, cords, brown tinted 
om my blue birds’ -eye scarf, neatly 
ded and fastened with a pin bear- 
ing a most appro | device, viz., 
a real fox’s too my im 
tience to be up and doing on is 
our opening day, I arrived at the 
trysting-place, from whence I was 
to woo my favourite pastime, some 
half hour or more before the master 
and his pack were due. I had, 
therefore, ample leisure to receive 
the greetings of my numerous old 
friends and acquaintances, as they 
came up from all parts, and in all 
directions, on all sorts and all sizes 
of nags, and at all kinds of paces, 
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to the place of meeting. First to 
arrive on that useful steed, yclept 
*Shanks’s pony,’ slouching along, 
clad in rusty velveteen, baggy brown 
cord breeches and gaiters, billy coek, 
as he termed his wide-awake hat, 
on head, a stout ashen stick cut 
from a neighbouring coppice in hand, 
and ten to one a quantity of wires 
in his pockets, was handsome, dark- 
eyed, good-for-nothing, scampish, 
dishonest Gipsy Jim — the some 
time gamekeeper, when he could 
get any one to employ him, but 
oftener the poaching, drinking, 
thieving vagabond of the neigh- 
bourhood. A broad grin of recog- 
nition and a touch of the hat on the 
part of the Gipsy one, and an ex- 
clamation on mine of ‘ Bless me, 
Jim! not hanged yet?’ placed us 
once again on the old familiar foot- 
ing of ‘I will tell you all I know 
about foxes’ (and who could afford 
better information than one whose 
habits and disposition partook more 
of the vermin than the man ?), ‘ pro- 
viding you give me a shilling to 
drink your health. Gipsy Jim 
and I had hardly interchanged 
these civilities, when, trotting along 
on a stout, handsome, six-year old, 
in capital condition, though, if any- 
thing, a little too fat (not a bad 
fault, however, at the beginning of 
the season), came farmer Thresher, 
of Beanstead, a florid, a 
red-whiskered, jovial, hard-riding, 
independent agriculturist, who, on 
the strength of having been at 
school in years gone by with some 
of the neighbouring squires, myself 
amongst the number, called us all 
freely by our surnames, forgetting 
to prefix the accustomed Mister, and 
thus giving great umbrage to some, 
and causing them always to pointed- 
ly address him as ‘Mr. Thresher.’ 
Our mutual salutations had hardly 
come to an end than we are joined 
by half a dozen more sturdy yeomen, 
able and willing to go, let the pace 
be ever so severe, and all of them 
contributing their five or nepal yean 
ly to the support of 


shire Muggers, spite of en ah sir, 
at fourteen shillings a bag.’ 

Young Boaster next turns up, a 
swaggering blade from a neighbour- 
ing hunt, who is always abusing 
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the ‘Easyallshire’ hounds, and 
bragging of his own prowess, which 
consists of riding extraordinary dis- 
tances to far-off meets, and doing 
nothing when he gets there, save 
telling wonderful and fabulous 
outs of what he had done last 
time he was out, and what he in- 
tended to dothen. He is succeeded 
by Dr. Bolus, ‘the sporting Doctor,’ 
as he is called, who must be making 
a very handsome fortune in his pro- 
fession, if his knowledge of medi- 
cine is anything like his judgment 
in horse-fiesh, his skill in the pig- 
skin, or his acquaintance with the 
line of a fox. After Bolus, on a 
three-legged screw, a wonder to 
every one how it is kept at all on 
its understandings, comes Aloes, the 
veterinary surgeon, a pleasant- 
spoken, florid, little old man, skilful 
in his business, ever agreeing, with 
his ‘ That I would, sir,’ and one who 
I would much prefer to attend moe 
when sick than many a professor of 
the healing art among men. The 
majesty of the law is next upheld by 
Mr. Sheepskin, the attorney, a gentle- 


. manly man, a light weight, and one 


who rides, when need be, as hard, 
if not harder than any one. Nor 
is the church absent (for we have 
not a few clerical subscribers to the 
Easyallshire Muggers), but is well 
represented in the person of the 
Rev. Mr. Flatman, a good-looking, 
well-built, foxy-whiskered divine, 
whose handling of the ribbons on 
the coach-box, and seat on horse- 
back, would entitle him to a deanery 
at the very least, could the Broad- 
church party but come into power. 
His small country parish, however, 
does not suffer by the fondness of 
its rector for the sports of the field ; 
a hard-working and most exemplary 
curate, he is still a painstaking and 
estimable parish priest, and much 
preferred, I doubt not, by all his 
parishioners to any more busy and 
interfering divine of either of the 
other two schools of divinity. I 
myself am by no means the sole 
member of the military profession 
— for we are here of all ranks, 

m the just-joined ensign to the 
gallant pt ae of the county militia, 
a stout, fine-looking veteran, none 
of your feather-bed soldiers, and 

12 
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one who, spite of his weight, is an 
exceedingly difficult man to beat 
across country. ‘Mammon,’ as it 
is the fashion now-a-days to call 
that useful article, money, is seen 
approaching in the person of the 
Surlyford banker, who wisely fling- 
ing business to the winds at least 
twice in the week, gets astride 
a good-looking, nearly thorough- 
bred nag, and finds accepting bull- 
finches, negotiating ditches, and 
discounting gates, stiles, &., a 
much more healthy and more plea- 
sant, if not more profitable, occu 
tion than everlastingly grubbing 
after filthy lucre. 

The master —~ re = ap- 
pearance, tall and upright, know- 
ing thoroughly the duties of his 
office, and if not quite so bold and 
determined a rider as in years gone 
by, still making up for want of 
nerve in knowledge of the country, 
and for lack of dash in careful 
riding and judicious nicking-in. 
Suffice it to say, that at the finish, 
his absence is never observed, though 
how he came to be there is better 
known to the second rank horse- 
men than to the fliers. The hunts- 
man and whip are much the same 
as those worthies are everywhere ; 
but the hounds, how to describe 
them I know not. 

The ‘ Easyallshire Muggers" set 
all rules regarding the make, size, 
and symmetry of fox-hounds at 
defiance. ‘They show almost better 
sport, and kill more foxes than any 
patk in the kingdom; and yet they 
are as uneven as a ploughed field, 
and as many shapes and sizes as a 
charity school. I can only say, 
‘handsome is what handsome does ;’ 
and if my canine friends are not 
pleasant to the eye of the connois- 
seur—if they come not up to Bective, 
Somerville, and other writers on 
hunting description of a perfect fox- 
hound, still they act beautifully— 
which to my mind is far preferable 
to looking beautiful—and will run 
and kill foxes with any hounds in 
England. The huntsman and whip, 
though not so well mounted (eco- 
nomy is the order of the day with 
the Easyallshire Muggers), as we 
would wish to see them, yet manage 
somehow to get across the coun- 
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try, and to be with their hounds; 
though for the matter of that, such 
is the sagacity of the Easyallshire 
k, that they can very frequently 
0 quite as well without the assist- 
ance of their ruler and guide as with 
it. The ‘ Easyallshire’ Hunt, as the 
name implies, is an easy-going sort 
of concern, in which every man, 
gentle and simple, has a finger in 
the pie; every subscriber imagin- 
ing that he has a perfect right, on 
the strength of his subscription, to 
hunt, whip-in, or otherwise direct 
the movements of the hounds when- 
ever opportunity occurs. But for- 
rard! for-rard on! or I shall be 
at the fourth mile-stone on the 
Surlyford Road all day, instead of 
drawing that inviting piece of gorse 
covert which lies so pleasant and 
warm, with its southern aspect on 
yonder bank. A guinea to a goose- 
berry, a fox lies there! 

Joe, the huntsman, now trots 
along through the somewhat bare 
and brown pasture-fields towards 
the covert; the pack eager and 
keen for the fray, clustering round 
the heels of his horse. A few mo- 
ments only elapse and the sea of 
gorse is alive with hounds poking 
here, there, and everywhere, seek- 
ing the lair of sly Reynard. Old 
experience having taught me that 
Gipsy Jim’s knowledge of the fox 
and his habits (for being half- 
brother to the varmint in his nature, 
how can it fail to be otherwise?) 
would serve me in good stead, I 
station myself near to him in order 
to have a good view of ‘ Mr. Rey- 
nolds,’ as Jim calls the cunning 
animal when he breaks covert. Nor 
am I wrong in my conjecture, for 
after a few pleasant notes from old 
Bellman, who hits upon the place 
where master fox crossed a ride 
early this morning, and a ‘hark to 
Bellman’ from Joe the huntsman, 
out jumps, almost into Jim’s arms, 
as fine a fox as ever wore a brush. 
Master Reynard looks somewhat 
astonished at being brought so sud- 
denly face to face with a two-legged 
monster, and seems half inclined to 
turn back again to his hiding-place ; 
but perhaps, judging from Jim’s var- 
mint look, that no danger might be 
apprehended from that quarter, and 
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being warned by the deep notes of 
old Bellman, that his late quarters 
were untenable, he throws back his 
head as if to sniff the pleasant morn- 

ing breeze, and giving his brush a 
ome wave of defiance, boldly takes 
to the open, and starts across the 
field which surrounds the covert, at 
a good rattling pace. Gipsy Jim 
grins from ear to ear with delight, 
showing his white regular teeth; at 
the same time holding up his hand 
as a warning to me to keep silence 
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for a few seconds, so as not to spoil 
sport by getting the fox headed 
back. The moment, however, 
Master Reynard is safely through 
the neighbouring hedge, Jim’s tre- 
mendous view-halloa makes the 
whole country ring again. This is 
the signal for every bumpkin and 
footman to shout and halloa with 
might and main, thus making the 
necessary confusion of the find 
worse confounded still. ‘Hold your 
noisy tongues,’ shout the master, 


ove . - 
# : a ma ae “i bo. Le J 
w~% ~ ? 


huntsman, whip, and all the horse- 
men ; but ‘ Hold your noisy tongues’ 
they cryin vain. Tallyho! tallyho! 
tallyho! yell the footmen, totally 


regardless of all ex tion. But 
crafty Jim, knowing the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Yokels, has made all 
safe by his silence, until the red- 
coated rascal is well away. ‘ Hark! 
halloa!’ ‘hark! halloa!’ roar the 
field. ‘Tootle, tootle!’ goes Joe’s 
horn, re-echoed by an asthmatical 
effort in the same direction, on the 


—— 


of the worthy master, who 
slows as if his horn was full of dirt. 
The hounds, however, are accus- 
tomed to the sound, feeble as it is, 
and all rush to the spot where 
master, huntsman, and Gipsy Jim, 
are all cheering them exactly at the 
place where foxy broke away. What 
a burst of music now strikes upon 
the ear, far superior to the delights 
of any concert it has ever been my 
lot to be present at, as every hound 
acknowledges with joy the rapture 
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they feel at the scent left 
behind by him they 80 Un- 
ceremoniously disturbed from his 
comfortable lodgings. But the 
scent is too good for us to dwell long 
for description, and away they go at 
a killing pace, which, if it lasts long 
enough, will see to the bottom of 
many a gallant steed there present. 
And now comes the rush of horse- 
men amidst the cries of ‘ Hold hard ! 
don’t spoil your rt!’ of the 
master, and the ‘’old ard!’ of the 
huntsman, who has an eye to tips, 
and therefore restrains his wrath in 
some measure. But the ‘ Easyall- 
shireans’ are not to be kept back by 
any such remonstrances and expos- 
tulations as these, and those who 
mean to be with the hounds through- 
out the run, hustle along to get a 
forward place; whilst the knowing 
and cunning ones, with the master 
at their head, turn short round, and 
make for a line of gates which lie 
invitingly open, right in the direc- 
tion which the fox taken. I set 
a good start, and being well mounted, 
sailed away, and am soon alongside 
of Joe the buntsman, whose horse, 
though a screw, and not very high 
in condition, is o to go, being 
compelled thereto its rider. A 
stiff-looking fence which I charge at 
the same moment as Joe, who takes 
away at least a perch of fencing, 
and thus lets many a muff throug’ 
lands us into the next field, and 
affords a fair view of the hounds 
streaming away a little distance 
before us. But why should I de- 
scribe the run? ‘Bell’s Life, 
weekly, gives much more graphic 
descriptions of such things than I 
am able to write; let me, therefore, 
confine my narrative to what befel 
my individual self. 

A rattling burst of twenty minutes 
rendered the field, as may be well 
imagined, very select, and it would 
in all probability have become still 
more so, had not a fortunate check 
given horses and men a few mo- 
ments’ breathing time, thus enabling 
the cunning riders to get up to the 
hounds. Away we go again, ‘and 
I M4 there at the wey th 
c , 88 pressing cap y 
on my head, and chatting eyes, 
I ride at a tremendous b ch, 
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the thick boughs and sharp thorns 
of which os scratched my eyes 
out, and decapitate me as I burst 
through it. But, as in the case of 
the renowned John Gilpin, it is— 


* Ab, luckless speech and bootless boast, 
For which I paid full dear.’ 


Another ten minutes’ best pace 
and the fox is evidently sinking be- 
fore us; but, alas! it was not to be 
my lot to see the t animal run 
into and pulled down in the open, 
after as fine a run as was ever seen. 
Trim-kept hedges, well-hung, stout, 
and newly-painted white gates, had 
shown me that for the last few 
moments he had entered the domain 
of some proprietor, whose estate 
certainly presented the very pink of 
neatness: little indeed did I dream 
that there would exist in the very 
heart of ‘ Easyallshire’ one 80 
benighted as to object to the in- 
roads made upon him by that re- 
nowned pack the ‘Muggers.’ But 
I reckoned without my host, or 
rather, a8 the sequel will show, with 
my host ; foras in my endeavours to 
save now somewhat exhausted 
horse, I rode at what appeared an 
easy place in a v h fence, 
founded om the off-side with a stiff 
post and rail, an irate elderly gentle- 
man, , Shouting, and 
waving an umbrella in his hand, sud- 
denly 


was 
thus i 
rear up, = | overbalancing himself, 


to fall heavily to the ground with me 
under him. When I next recovered 
consciousness and opened my eyes, I 
was being borne along on a hurdle, 
by the author of my misfortunes— 
a grey-haired, piebald whiskered, 
stout, little, -faced old gentle- 
man, and two of his satellites, who 
I rightly conjectured to be the 
coachman and gardener; but the 
pain of my broken leg made me 
again relapse into unconsciousness, 
nor did the fow wits I by nature 
possess, return to me again until I 
was laid upon a bed, and a medical 
practitioner of the neighbourhood 
was busy at work setting my frac- 
tured limb. To make a long story 
short, I remained under the roof of 
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Major Pipeclay—for that was the 
name of the irascible little gentle- 
man, whose hatred of hunting, 
hounds, and horses, had caused my 
suffering—until my wounded limb 
was well again, the worthy old 
major doing all in his power to 
make amends for the catastrophe 
his absurd violence had brought 
about. 

At the expiration of six weeks I 
was able to move about on crutches ; 
at the termination of twice that 
period, I was well again, and had 
moreover, fallen irretrievably in 
love with the ht eyes and pretty 
face of Belinda ipeciay, one of the 
major’s handsome dan ughters. Think- 
ing, in my ignorance 0 of the fair sex, 
that the child of so irascible a papa 
—having been in her juvenile days 
well tutored under the Solomonian 
code ‘of the rod, and spoil- 


sparing 
ing the child’—must, therefore, of 
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necessity, make a submissive and 
obedient wife, I Pe jposed—was ac- 
cepted, obtained © major’s consent, 
and became a Benedict. 

Dear reader, I am really ashamed 
to confess the truth, ‘I have been 
severely henpecked ever since.’ 
Whether Belinda the same 
antipathy to hounds, horses, and 
hunting men, as her progenitor, I 
cannot possibly tell, br returning 
to India soon after my marriage, I 
had no opportunity of there testing 
her feelings in that Now 
the increasing number of mouths in 
our nursery compels a decreasing 
ratio of animals in my stable, and I 
am reduced to one old, broken- 
winded cripple, which I “call ‘ the 
Machiner.’ He takes Mrs. Sabre- 
tache and myself to the market 
town on a Sai , and mamma, 
papa, and the little Sabretaches to 
church on the following day. 
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PICTURESQUE LONDON. 
NO. Il.—FROM HIGHGATE ARCHWAY ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 








O Mr. Kenny Meadows, Mr. 
George Thomas, Mr. Birket 
Foster, Mr. Samuel Read, e¢ hoc 
genus omne, greeting! Be good 
enough, gentlemen, to accept my 
scorn! Be good enough to under- 
stand that I denounce you as the 
Perkin Warbecks, the Lambert Sim- 
nels, the Cock Lane Ghosts, and 
Johanna Southcotes of art! You 
are impostors, gentlemen! Not in 
your work; no! I know that well 
enough. Never did more cunning 
mcils work away on box-wood 
locks; never did more poetical 
minds blend with more expert 
fingers: but all this increases your 
shame, gentlemen! You draw so 
admirably that we give in to your 
imposition, and suffer ourselves to 
be led captive by it. About Christ- 
mas, for instance: why do you still 
me that genial, ruddy, ice- 
und, holly-crowned giant? why 
do you still fill our periodicals with 
pictures of snow-covered landscapes, 
snow-clad churches, ice-bound lakes, 
golf-parties, sleighing-parties, frozen- 


ane? 
ge 


a 


“ 


—. 


out distressed damsels dying on 
snow-covered doorsteps, robins pick- 
ing very black crumbs off very 
white lawns, carol-singing villagers 
blowing their nails and beating their 
breasts for the superinducement of 
caloric? How long is it since you 
saw any of these sights at Christmas- 
time? how long is it since you saw 
snow at all, or since there was any 
good skating in London? I remem- 
ber frosty winters when I was a boy, 
and I mind me of a certain time 
when London was ‘snowed up’— 
when all the cabs that were out had 
two horses, and the omnibuses did 
not run, and there was a strange 
silence in all the streets, as in a city 
of the dead. Sometimes when I 
talk to people about things being 
different from what they were some 
years ago, I am told, ‘Ah! the 
change is in you. You feel differ- 
ently about such matters. You're 
getting on, you know; and then I 
am impressed with the information 
that time flies, and that we are 
none of us younger, and that 
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each year makes a difference, and 
various other novel and interesting 
remarks of the same nature. But, 
humbly subscribing to all this, I 
still maintain that the present style 
of representing Christmas is a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare, 
and calculated to bring us into con- 
tempt in the eyes of our children, 
who will regard us as a set of mum- 
mers playing at an exploded rite, 
and will feel for us the same sort of 

ity that we feel for dear old George 
Eraikshank , when we see him leav- 
ing his own quips and drolleries, in 
which he has never been excelled, 
to attempt the portrayal of a mo- 
dern swell—in the high-collared, 
long-tailed coat, ribbed silk stock- 
ings, and pumps of thirty years 


ago. 

When I rose this Christmas morn- 
ing I saw no vestige of ice or snow. 
The grass was brilliantly green, the 
buds were shooting on many shrubs, 
the air was balmy, and the entire 
aspect of nature was April-like and 
genial. The conventionalities were 
in full play. Yes; I will allow that 
people wished each other ‘a merry 
Christmas ;’ the gardener, as he 
touched his hat, told me he had 
sent in a good store of Christmas 
logs for firing; and there was the 
usual excitement among the young 
folk as to Pap me and mincemeat. 
We found the church duly decorated 
with holly and laurel, bits of yew 
uncomfortably mingling with the 
other evergreens, and reminding one 
of Mr. Tennyson’s tree, which— 

—— Graspest at the stones, 

That name the underlying dead, 

Thy fibres net to dreamless head 

Thy roots are wrapped around the bones ;’ 


and the sockets of the parson’s can- 
dlesticks flaring with curling green. 
Regular Christmas sermon from the 
m—an old one, I think, as I 
etect in it very frosty bits about 
‘hardened glebe’ and ‘ice-bound 
rill,” and general recollection of the 
illustrated journals not at all appro- 
— to the existing temperature. 
‘ew-opener conventional, too, with 
a Christmas shiver and a Christmas 
cough before the receipt of the 
annual ity, and the Christmas 
grin wishes of ‘a many, many 
‘appy ‘ears’ after the pocketing 
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thereof, We give up conventionality 
when we outside the porch, and 
walk slowly home ; and after lunch 
we throw open the French windows 
of the dining-room, and bask in the 
genial sun which pours in through 
them. Far away, over the hushed 
fields, and across the bar made by 
the quiet little railway line, lie the 
outposts of the sleeping giant, Lon- 
don, a long line of terrace, very sea- 
sidy in its aspect, tall, and gaunt, 
and stuccoey— very suggestive of 
lodgings at from two to four guineas 
a week according to the floor, and 
obviously looking on to the parade 
where the old gentlemen walk up 
and down, and cough, and the young 

ple flirt and smoke in front. No 

mdon for us, though, to-day; the 
dog-cart is at the door, but Brown 
George’s head shall not be turned 
towards the streets; further a-field, 
eh, Brown George? and, responsive 
to my touch on the reins, the brave 
horse starts off down the lane, and 
striking through the heart of the 
groves of the Evangelist, turns into 
the broad road skirting the Regent's 


. Park. 


Two ‘friends are with me in this 
little trip—two friends like myself 
affiliated to literature, and earning 
their bread by the plying of their 
pens. Consequently, it is not as- 
tonishing that the subject of our 
conversation should be (has been 
ever since wecame,together) the great 
loss which our profession has suf- 
fered in the death of one of its chief- 
tains. Two nights since one of 
those driving with me dined with 
Witu1aM MAKEPEACE: THACKERAY— 
listening to his jests, in which there 
was ever a ringing echo of sadness, 
and talked with him of his prospects 
and forthcoming work. And, as wo 
pass the entrance to the Zoological 
Gardens, I mind me that it,was there 
I last had seen him; and Brown 
George’s reins hang loosely in my 
hand as I call to mind the tall 
square figure, the high shoulders, 
the hands now plunged deeply into 
the trousers pockets, now clasped 
together behind his back, the intel- 
ligent face, with an expression of 
sensitiveness amounting almost to 
querulousness which never left it, 
the quaint philosophy and satire, 
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so humanized as to be stri of 
all its barb, that proceeded from be- 
tween his lips. Gone, gone for ever! 
To us, humble hero-worshippers, 
privates in the ranks which had 
just lost one of their commanding 
officers, acolytes 'in the ceremonies 
of which one of the high-priests had 
been called away, there was a cer- 
tain inco ity in the acknowledged 
jollity and happiness of the day. 
Thackeray was dead — Thackeray 
the great author—a soul such as 
seldom inhabits mortal clay had 
been suddenly recalled, and yet there 
were people grinning, and talking, 
and ‘pushing, wheeling perambula- 
tors, sucking oranges, coming hazily 
out of gin-shops, wiping their 
mouths with the backs of their 
hands. They cared nothing for the 
dead man; they had never heard of 
him probably. And then one of us 
recollected a story which Thackeray 
himself had told him: how, when 
he was canvassing for his election at 
Oxford, he called upon one of the 
Heads of Colleges, and sent in his 
name. The dignitary saw him, and 
asked his profession. ‘An author.’ 
* What had he written?’ Something 
flabbergasted, he replied, ‘“ Vanity 
Fair.”’ ‘I never met with it, said 
the dean ; ‘ but conclude it is some- 
thing in "the manner of Bunyan!’ 
Vanitas vanitatum ! and Jones, who 
has had an article on Boots in the 
Megatherium,’ and Brown, who 
has published a comic shilling book 
called) ‘Mrs. Tippikin’s Tea and 
Turn Out,’ imagine that they are 
celebrities of the day, and that their 
every action is closely scanned by an 
iring public! 

So, take Brown George in hand 
again, and away through the Re- 
gent’s Park. The people—what the 
noble Tory writers queruously call 
the plebs—are out here in force, loll- 
ing, idling, romping, as though it 
were full summer. Fashion don’t 
seem to alter much in the mecha- 
nic’s Sunday dress; .so long as I can 
recollect it has been long-tailed coat, 
black satin waistcoat, black trousers, 
very crumply at the knees, and hard 
Haye bow blac nd ay it is now, exact 


Why do the 
na this ry pectieniee tfal g Arte Is it wi 
the notion that their appearance 


fightfally mista 


then approximates to that of a gen- 
tleman? because they are utterly 
wrong. Is it that they think the 
costume pretty? because they are 
en. Why do men 
want to be mistaken for what they 
are not? I know that if any one 
were to say to me, ‘Eusebius, my 
boy, I’ll make you up to look like a 

—— = earl, a baronet, or a 
Lom Street banker, I should 
decline the honour; and why on 
earth does Chips the carpenter—an 
honest man and a very good-looking 
one in his working clothes—try to 
disguise himself in an utterly un- 
mistakable hideous sham? ‘The 
sward is dotted with red and blue 
children, appallingly bright; and 
the seats are sprinkled with the 
military, now squat and sheepish, 
now tall, whiskered, and impas- 
sioned, and with young persons in 
service, who are supposed to be at 
church, and whose conversation 
seems to be limited to the repetition 
of the sentence, ‘ Get along with yer.’ 
Vagrant boys, too, we see about, of 
course, fiends who mock at us as we 
pass, and who yell after us,‘ Three 
gents out for a hairin’’ as Brown 
George turns through Gloucester 
Gate and enters Camden Town. 

Do you know Camden Town? A 
sweet spot: the home, par excellence, 
of the commercial clerk of from 30s. 
a week to two-fifty a year—an esti- 
mable,t responsible, hard-working 
man. I have a word or two—not 
about him, but about the houses. 
Houses all built to meet the require- 
ments of the clerkly world; they 
even look as if they had been manu- 
factured of dingy blotting-paper, 
and are so fragile that they could 
be taken out with an eraser. Tho- 
roughly table though: none 
of your low lodgings, or oe of 
that sort! House! nice parlour, wire 
blind in window; very shiny, cae 
gummy furniture, chairs with 
American cloth seats, which stick 
to your trousers; vase with ever- 
lasting flowers, and two china dogs 
on mantelpiece; very bad, cheap 
print of chorister boys (oh, 
the difference between the sweet 
oa and the real dirty-nosed choir- 

of a country church!) on the 
wall; little mat by the door. Nice 
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drawing-room, all in white maple 
wood and cane bottoms, with white 
muslin curtains and a crumb-cloth 
over the carpet, quite warm and 
comfortable: a black-beetly kitchen, 
where Maria Jane cooks everything 
with coa) garnish and soot sauce: 
and bedrooms which are well de- 
scribed as ‘ airy 


ham and Jeffrey, and Brecknock 
—his ‘road’ and his ‘ villas, his 
‘square’ which is horribly preten- 
tious and uncomfortable! He looks 
so horribly prim and pharisaical, he 
looks so untike real hospitality—so 
unlike oysters for supper, or a 
cigar and a glass of ; he looks 
so like _— of mixed biscuits, and 
a glass of sherry at 27s. the dozen— 
so like two formal little dinners in 
the year, when Jones the green- 
grocer empties the oyster -sauce 
down your neck, and a mild evening 
party with very weak negus, no flirt- 
ing, and the drawing-room door under 
the hostess’s bed. I often wonder 
how jolly Charles Dibdin, the song- 
writer, who is buried in the grave- 
yard here, can rest in such precincts, 
and wonder that he does not start 
up and scare the respectable hum- 
b living round him with a ‘ Yo- 
ho!’ chorus! 

Nor dolIcare much for Kentish 
now, though I mind me of the time 
when he was very dear tome. Then 
—consule Manlio—he was inhabited 
by one whom Mr. Swiveller would, 
indeed, have described a ‘jolly old 
grandfather ;? the kindest - hearted, 
most generous, most boy-spoiling 
of veterans. Ah! the half-crowns 
from his fob, the whiffs at his pipe, 
the half-holidays begged by him from 
school, the wine-glasses of toddy 
subtracted from his own potential 
ag the gardening done under 

is directions, the gun-lock oiling, 
and fishing-tackle assortment, which 
alone were hours of rapture! I 
oe eS OS ee oe 

ook up from my paper, when, as 
a boy of twelve, Thad been express- 
ing an admiration for gin-punch, 
and a maiden aunt of the other 
branch of the family asked, in 
virtuous indignation, ‘Where did 
you ever taste such a low beverage, 
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sir? I can see the old gentleman’s 
twinkling eye, and his forefinger 
laid suggestively on his lip! Low 
beverage, indeed! When 1 remem- 
ber what it was, I wish I had a 
glass of it, and the stomach to bear 
it unharmed, at this present writing. 
But the old gentleman is long since 
departed, and Kentish Town has 
quite changed from what it was in 
his day. Then it was a pretty little 
village, with trees here and there 
before its ale-houses, with red-faced 
old country houses standing in their 
gardens; a little colony to which, 
when cabs penetrated, the horse was 
‘put up,’ and the cabman sat in 
his shirt-sleeves on the bench be- 
fore the tavern door, smoking his 
pipe, and wondering at the rural 
quiet around him. Now a big 
church stands on the spot where 
stood the squat brick chapel which 
sufficed for the old urbans of Kentish ; 
scores and scores of cockney villas 
have been scattered pell-mell over 
the pleasant old fields; gin-palaces 
and pawnbrokers’ shops have 
crowded the precincts, and a Hol- 
born publican has built a ‘Retreat, 
t.¢., a tea-garden tavern, for sing- 
song, dancing, and fireworks, which, 
however, I am delighted to say, the 
magistrates have re to license. 
And now, at the foot of Highgate 
Hill, we leave Brown George to the 
groom, and then quitting my com- 
panions for a time, I go on a little 
pilgrimage, undertaken by me half a 
ozen times a year, and always on 
Christmas Day, to the City of the 
Dead—the Cemetery. It is well for 
us, brother, thus occasionally to visit 
the spots where the lost loved ones 
are laid; it is the one break in our 
commerce with the world—the one 
oasis of real feeling in the great 
desert of life. Hither one invariably 
comes alone, here one puts off the 
close-fitting mask which we wear 
under every other circumstance, and 
here we commune silently with the 
dead, to whom only a fleeting 
thought is spared in the busy 
worl Keer ay Ah, dear one lying 
low! though the eyelid is no longer 
moist, and though the lips can men- 
tion thy name now without quivering, 
thou art not forgotten! But few of 
the promises of amendment made in 
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the first great grief at the loss!of 
thee, have been kept; bit by bit the 
good resolutions have been aban- 
oned, and yet!—and yet! On 
these Christmas Days, especially, 
has memory peculiar powers of 
revocation, and the dead live again 
in recollection more vividly than 
at other seasons. I see that the 
Cemetery has had many visitants 
this day: many of the tombs bear 
immortelles, or branches of ever- 
green, or little bouquets of flowers; 
and on one, the grave-stone of a 
child, I see a very beautiful little 
holly cross. There are fewer gapers 
than usual: most of those persons I 
meet are either dressed in mourn- 
ing or have an earnest decent ex- 
pression, showing that their visit 
there was not withoutan object. How 
I hate your cemetery visitors on a 
Sunday afternoon; your gaping, 
lolling, mooning boys and girls ; 

your drivelling, open - mouthed, 
middle-aged drearies, who ‘ jist walk 
up to the Simmintry afore tea!’ and 
who may be heard bawling to each 
other, ‘Look ’ere, J’mima; ere’s a 
byewtiful one!’ or ‘Ain’t this a 
hugly toom, Jane?’ and who are 
always mysteriously inquisitive 
about the ‘Cattykooms.’ Very 
lovely the Cemetery looks as I leave 
it, with its thousands of gravestones 
like a flock of sheep on the side 
of the green hill—leave it with the 
strange thought that one day I shall 
visit it—to leave it no more. 

My companions await me at the 
far gate, and together we trudge 
through Highgate—a dull, dreary, 
little hamlet, too big for a village, 
too small for a town—a place which 
the march of intellect has left be- 
hind, and which has not strength 
of mind enough to take up the run- 
ning. Grass grows between the 
paving-flags, and commerce is at a 
standstill. There is a sufficiency of 
taverns, but they are small and of 
the beerhouse order, and, like all 
other houses, are now tightly closed. 
I, who have known Highgate 
any time this quarter of a century, 
having been ‘birched and bred’ 
there, don’t see any difference in the 
place, which appeared to me to be 
in ite normal state of solemn stupi- 
dity ; but my companions are highly 


fay om with Highgate, and want 
to ‘If there’s nothing to do, or 
nothing to see? Do? well, they 
can be sworn on the horns, if they 
like, all the rubbish about not drink- 
ing small beer when = can get 
strong'; or not kissing the maid when 
you can get the mistress—always un- 
less you like the small beer and the 
a, best; but that would involve 
unlimited beer to numerous 
pew opers, and would be a dull 
g after all. See? well, I 
con't ee canel by Jove !—rax 
ArcHwAY! Up this lane to the 
left, past these half- buried houses 
standing in their trim gardens, 
shaded by big trees, and looking 
almost ancestral, though doubtless 
let on a term of seven, fourteen, &c., 
to London tradespeople, and now we 
are at the Archway itself. 

A big stone viaduct, with broad 
balustrades and coping - stones, 
stretching across the great North 
Road. Looking north we see the 
broad white turnpike road stretch- 
ing away towards Barnet and St. 
Albans, a road traversed thirty years 
ago by upwards of eighty four-horse 
coaches—coaches which employed 
ostlers, and stablemen, and helpers, 
which set down thirsty and hungry 
travellers at hundreds of wayside 
inns between London and York, and 
which have long since been broken 
up in coachmakers’ yards, and had 
their wheels rent from their bodies 
and patched on to other vehicles, 
while the bodies have formed hiding- 
‘many for the village children, and 

had imaginary horses attached 
to them by the cocks of many village 
schools. Ay, the glory of the North 
Road is gone for ever. Droves of 
parched cattle and smoking sheep, 
a few carriers’ waggons, and the 
lumbering carts of the brick-field 
bordering the road are all that it sees 
now, save when some of the stock- 
brokering gents and Mincing Lane 
princes, resident at Muswell Hill, 
come dashing down it in their dog- 
carts and mail-phaetons, as a near 
cut to town. Now turn we the 
other way, and look at the dim, 
great giant London, sleeping in the 
distance. Now close below us lies 
Holloway, with Dick Whittington’s 
stone, where the runaway ‘prentice 
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heard the bells which bade him turn 
again and become Lord’ Mayor of 
London: further on, Islington, now 
almost a part of London, but in 
Cowley’s time a little village, as 
Abraham C. viciously remarks of the 
metropolis :— 
‘Let but the wicked men from out thee go, 

And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

Even thou who dost thy millions boast, 

A village less than Islington will grow, 

A solitude almost.’ 


We shall have a walk yet in Is- 


lington, I hope, and a talk about 
Colley Cibber, and Collins the poet, 
and Cruden the Concordance-man, 
and Goldsmith and Lamb, all of 
whom have been Islingtonians. 
There is the outline of the Model 
Prison, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of middle-class homes, from 
the chimneys of which the Christmas 
essence is pouring, and the walls 
of which will, for hours, echo with 
Christmas love and merriment. 


Q. 
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AT THACKERAY’S GRAVE. 


personal friends, some his 
associates, and others who 

knew him only through his works— 
I was an unbidden mourner at 
Thackeray’s funeral. The day and 
hour appointed for the burial were 
announced in all the papers; and 
this seemed to me to = a general 
invitation to all who loved him and 
held him in respect. I was glad to 
think that there would be no im- 
pertinence in my going to pay a last 
tribute of respect to a great man, 
who, unknown to all the world but 
myself, had been to me in bygone 
days a kind friend—those trying 
days before I had made my mark 
on the ‘ World of London.’ It seems 
but yesterday that I stood hesitating 
at Thackeray’s door with a long- 
kept letter of introduction in my 
hand. I had that letter 
for years, but never presented 
it. And even now that I was at the 
door my courage failed me. What 


ws many more—some his 
li 


pretence had / for intruding my- 


self upon his notice? I was but a 
poor scribbler, and no doubt there 
were scores of them pestering him. 
The audacity of my conduct ap- 
peared all the greater when I re- 
membered that I had come with a 
manuscript in my pocket, and that 
it was my intention to ask him 
to read it and give his opinion 
upon it. If the door-bell had not 
rung readily when I gently pulled 
the handle, I am sure I should have 
turned and run away,as Rogers did, 
frightened by his own knock at the 
door of Doctor Johnson, or at 
least wheeled round like De Quincey 
when on his first pilgrimage to the 
home of Wordsworth. But now the 
bell was rung, and there was no re- 
treating. A man-servant speedily 
answered the summons, and took 
away my last chance by owning 
that Mr. Thackeray was at home. 
The servant took my letter and 
went upstairs, leaving me to wait in 
the hall. Two objects that I saw 
there remain to this hour indelibly 
impressed upon my mind’s eye. [ 
can see them before me now, and if 
I were an artist I could draw them 


accurately. They were a hat and a 
pe of cloth gloves—Thackeray’s 

t and gloves. It was just such a 
hat, and they were just such gloves 
as I should have expected Thackeray 
to wear; not dandified things, but 
the hat and gloves of a man who 
bestowed little thought upon such 
matters, and who probably would not 
find out that they were old and worn 
until some one told him it was time 
to get new ones. I remember that 
the hat, which seemed a very large 
one, had a deep band of black cloth 
be a it, and the gloves were also 
black. I dare say the smart young 
porter who had just gone upstairs 
with my letter thought that hat and 
those gloves common, shabby things 
enough: but to me they were more 
than mere hat and gloves, for I had 
never seen their owner, and I was 
picturing tho man from what he 
wore. 

The servant came down presently 
and asked me to step upstairs. I 
followed him nervously, and was 
introduced into a large, comfortably 
furnished study. Thackeray was 
seated at one of the windows with 
his back towards me, absorbed in 
work. He did not notice my en- 
trance for a minute or so, and 
seemed to be finishing a sentence— 
a sentence perhaps of the next 
number of the ‘ Virginians, to which 
I looked forward with so much in- 
terest. At last he turned round in 
his chair, and with a pleasant smile 
said— 

‘Good morning, Mr. ——; but I 
must tell you candidly that I can’t 
make out the signature attached to 
this letter.’ 

I mentioned the name, and he re- 
cognized it at once, and held out his 
hand to me, but still apparently 
going on with his work. 

‘I am very busy this morning, 
making up for lost time; but come 
to the fire, and I'll talk to you. 
Take a seat.’ 

I went up beside! him, and saw 
him at his work. The table was 
covered, not with books and papers 
as I had imagined, but with cils 
and compasses, and bits of chalk 
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From s Photograph by Mr. Herbert Watkins. 
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At Thackeray's Grave. 


and India ink, and little square 
blocks of box-wood. He was draw- 
ing, not writing, and he was engaged 
at this moment upon an initial letter, 
which I recognized next month in 
print. I noticed now that there 
were no signs of the author about 
the room—no blotting-pads, ink- 
stands, or pens—only the appliances 
of the draughtsman. Going on with 
his work, he asked me many ques- 
tions, and chatted about books and 
drawings — more about drawings 
than books; and I was agreeably 
surprised and considerably set at 
my ease by his mentioning a little 
book of my own writing—a trifling 
thing which it did not seem pro- 
bable he should have seen or heard 
of. He asked me if I had done the 
drawings for it. I said ‘No, and 
mentioned the name of the artist. 
After some more pleasant chat of 
the same kind, still going on with 


his drawing, he suddenly put down 
his pencil, and turning round in his 
chair, said— 

‘Well; and how can I be of any 
service to you?’ 

I was now quite at my easo with 
him, and freely explained what par- 


ticular views I had, and produced 
the manuscript. He took it from 
me, glanced at the title, read a few 
lines apparently with attention, and 
then said hurriedly— 

‘I like your subject, and I like 
your first sentence. I will read the 
paper, and if I can forward your 
views I will.’ 

I thanked him, and bede him 
good morning, and he rose and 
offered me his hand, as if I had been 
an old friend. Within a month from 
that day the object at which I aimed 
was accomplished through his re- 
commendation and kind offices ; and 
the good news was conveyed to mo 
in a hearty, generous letter written 
with his own hand. Through that 
kindly lift I speedily found myself 
several steps higher on the hill of 
Parnassus. But I had then no more 
claim to that helping hand than any 
unknown aspirant who may be at 
this moment walking up to London 
to find a market for a book or a 
play. ’ 

With the remembrance of this 
generous act, and the pleasant cir- 
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cumstances attending it oy im- 
ressed upon my heart, I felt that I 
some claim to mourn for Thack- 
eray as for a friend. So on that 
December morning when he was 
borne to his last home, I wended 
my way towards Kensal Green. 

I took the train at a suburban 
station to reach Harlesden, and was 
much struck to find nearly every 
person on the platform—and there 
were many of both sexes—dressed 
in mourning. I could not, of 
course, conceive that they were 
all going upon the same mournful 
errand as myself. But on tho 
arrival of the train at Harlesden 
this proved to be the case. Nearly 
all the passengers got out and struck 
across the fields towards the ceme- 
tery. It was known even in those 
quiet rural lanes that a great man 
was going to his rest that day; and 
a labourer whom we met going to 
his work, told us that the funeral 
had arrived at the gates, and that 
they were taking the body up to 
the chapel. 

‘You must make haste,’ he said, 
* if you want to see him buried 
* There was no difficulty in finding 
the grave. A dense black crowd 
disposed round about it waiting for 
the procession to return from the 
chapel, unmistakably marked the 
spot. Otherwise we could not have 
expected to find it in that obscure 
corner where thickly-laid slabs and 
head-stones recorded common names. 
By-and-by there was a movement 
about the portico of the chapel, and 
the hearse was seen slowly to emerge 
from under it. It was a common 
hearse—one of those plain, dull, 
black - painted boxes upon wheels 
that we see every day in the strects 
—without feathers or ornament of 
any kind, and drawn by only two 
horses. Perhaps this was as Thack- 
eray would have wished it. Still, it 
struck those whose minds wero 
dwelling upon his world-wide fame 
as strange. Some of us had stood a 
few months gone in Westminster 
Abbey, when the body of the veteran 
Clyde was carried past amid the 
boom of cannon, the solemn pealing 
of the organ, and the swelling voices 
of the choristers. Was the a 
of pleasant fancies and civilizing 
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thoughts less noble than the martial 
conqueror and hero? I do not 
know that we could have wished for 
anything better than that plain 
sombre cortége ; yet it was strange. 
The hearse came down slowly fol- 
lowed by wwo or three carriages, 
and the mourners, bidden and un- 
bidden, straggled after it by different 
paths in saddened and dejected 
groups. Conspicuous among those 
who came side by side with the 
hearse marched Thackeray’s literary 
compeer, Dickens, erect and grave, 
and in his aspect defiant—the de- 
fiance of the deep thought that had 
fathomed all, and was ready to meet 
the end, come when it might ; Cruik- 
shank, bearing his age bravely but 
calmly, and seared to Death’s inex- 
orable routine ; Millais, like a young 
Evangel, with placid all-believing 
eyes; the gentle Louis Blanc; the 
members of the ‘ Punch’ staff with 
Mark Lemon at their head, renewing 
his literary youth while the last 
scene of all is closing upon his 
veteran associate—Leech and Ten- 
niel, whose magic skill Thackeray 
admired and envied more than the 
highest art in all the wide field of 
letters—many more of the young 
and rising, with name and fame yet 
to come; and with all these a great 
crowd of strangers who had never 
known him save in spirit, and who 
saw him now for the first time and 
the last—‘ coffined and cold.’ 

When the coffin was brought 
forth, borne on the shoulders of 
eight strong men who staggered 
under its weight, the strangers knew 
that he had been a giant in body as 
wellasin mind. Little more than a 
week before many here had seen that 
massive form in the London streets, 
towering above the common crowd, 
and challenging the admiring eyes 
of all who knew the fine grey head. 
And the whisper would pass from 
one to another, ‘ There goes Thack- 
eray. And now again that whis 
passes among us, but in other 
phrase; for Thackeray is going 
from our sight for ever. To the 
last solemn words of the burial ser- 
vice the great coffin is lowered into 
the vault, and ashes are cast upon 
ashes, dust upon dust. The cere- 
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mony is cruelly short and summary, 
as if the grave were impatient and 
hungry for its prey. There remains 
nothing for us now but to take a 
last look into the vault. One b 
one the mourners come torwuel, 
elbowing their way through the 
crowd. Among the first to approach 
are two fair young ladies in the 
deepest mourning. They stand side 
by side, pale and motionless as 
statues, and look down with a grief 
in their sad calm eyes which is past 
tears. No one asks who they are, 
for all instinctively know that they 
are those whom he loved best. Then 
come other relatives and friends, 
and among them Alboni, the great 
singer, grown so old, and so sad 
and sorrowful now. "And one by 
one we pass along the side of the 
grave, reverently uncovering our 
heads, and taking a last look through 
eyes dim with tears. I could have 
been angry with that prosaic police- 
man who stood at the grave’s head 
and marshalled us, as if we had 
been ‘crushing to a show; but I 
thought of him who lay there, and 
how at my funeral or yours he 
would have marked that policeman 
for his own, and made him immor- 
tal. ‘Now, don’t be in a hurry, 
said this intelligent officer; ‘ follow 
each other to the right, and you 
will all see comfortably. How 
Thackeray would have laughed if 
he could have known that police- 
man who would make a show of 
him! The policeman, therefore, did 
not vex me, as he might have vexed 
others who did not think of this. 
And so Thackeray was buried on 
a bright December day; and as I 
— by the side of his grave and 
ooked down, the sunbeams were 


playing upon the coffin-plate, making 
a halo of glory round his name. And 
by-and-by on ayer! ~ the spot 


when the crowd had dispersed, I 
found the vault cov with a 
great grey slab, and methought I 
saw upon it the epitaph which he 
himself wrote— 

* Heu ! nanc sub fossa sunt tanti militis ossa.’ 


* Now he is buried and gone, 
Lying beneath the grey stone :" 
Where shall you find such a one? 


X. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I.—Inrropvucrory. 


EARLY ENGLISH COMMERCE. 


] RITISH commerce began more 

than two thousand years ago. 
The Phoenician and Carthaginian 
traders, visiting the Scilly Islands 
and the coast of Cornwall in 
quest of tin, laid the foundations of 
that system of merchandise which has 
done so much to make of our little 
island of Britain a mighty nation, 
and to bring under its dominion 
many of the fairest provinces in 
every quarter of the world. Com- 
ing to our shores as early, we are 
told by antiquaries, as the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ, and at 
first coming only for the tin that 
was found more plentifully, and 
oe repared, by the ancient Bri- 
tons than by any other people, 


these traders soon included lead 
and hides in their purchases, and 
brought in exchange various articles 


of earthenware, brass manufacture, 
and salt. When the Tyrian race 
died out, others carried on the trade, 
the Cornish marts being replaced by 
others in the Isle of Wight and on 
the coast of Kent, whither the com- 
modities were conveyed from the 
inland districts of England, to be 
taken in Gallic ships for sale in 
various parts of the Continent. 
With the growth of manufactories 
and marts, increased the number 
and variety of articles to be sold. 
Corn, gold, silver, iron, and precious 
stones, as well as tin and lead, were 
the chief commodities exported be- 
fore and after the conquest of Julius 
Cesar. It was the fame of the 
British ls, according to one tra- 
dition, that first prompted Cesar to 
cross the Gallic Straits; and the 
report of his soldiery speedily 
opened up a thriving trade with the 
Kentish towns for oysters to aug- 
ment the luxuries of Roman feast- 
ing, for bears to fill the Roman 
circus, and for dogs to be used by 
Roman sportsmen. The establish- 
ment of Latin colonies in Britain, of 
course, gave a great encouragement 
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to trade. Among the towns that 
during the first few Christian cen- 
turies became most famous, there 
were, besides London, Canterbury 
and Rochester, Richborough and 
Dover, Exeter and Chester, York, 
Aberdeen, and Dumbarton. 

British trade declined after the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement, but, under 
English management, these same 
towns, with many others, prospered 
more than ever. When Christianity 
was introduced, and pious men 
betook themselves to monasteries, 
they became the special patrons of 
commerce and agriculture, being 
labourers and mechanicians them- 
selves, as well as instructors of their 
lay brethren in the various arts of 
civilized life. ‘ We command,’ runs 
one of Edgar’s laws, ‘that every 
priest, to increase knowledge, dili- 
gently learn some handicraft;’ while 
smiths and carpenters, fishermen 
and millers, weavers and architects, 
are frequently mentioned in old 
chronicles as belonging to various 
convents. The smith was the oldest 
and most honoured of all workmen. 
* Whence,’ he is made to ask, in a 
curious collection of Anglo-Saxon 
dialogues, ‘ whence hath the plough- 
man his ploughshare and goad, 
save by my art? whence hath the 
fisherman his rod, or the shoemaker 
his awl, or the sempstress her 
needle, butfrom me?’ In the same 
work, the merchant asserts his dig- 
nity and the nature of his calling. 
‘I am useful,’ he says, ‘ to the king 
and his nobles, to rich men and to 
common folk. I enter my ship with 
my merchandise, and sail across the 
seas, and sell my wares, and buy 
dear things that are not produced in 
this land, and bring them with great 
danger for your good; and some- 
times I am shipwrecked, and lose 
all my wares, and hardly myself 
escape.’ ‘ What is it you bring us?’ 
one asks. ‘ I bring you,’ he replies, 
‘ skins, silks, costly gems and gold 
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various garments, pigments, wine, 
oil, ivory and brass, copper and tin, 
silver, glass, and such like” ‘ Will 
you sell your things here, inquires 
the other speaker, ‘as you bought 
them there?’ To which the mer- 
chant answers, ‘ Nay, in truth; else 
where would he the. good of all my 
labour? I will sell them here 
dearer than I bought them there, 
that so I may get some profit, to feed 
me and my wife and children.’ 

In those early days, and for many 
centuries after, the merchant was 
the captain of his own little ship, 
and thus had the entire range of his 
business under his own supervision. 
He was deservedly held in honour 
by his countrymen. By a law of 
Athelstan, published near the mid- 
dle of the tenth century, it was ap- 
pointed that every merchant, even 
though he were by birth a serf, who 
had made three journeys across the 
sea with his own ship and goods, 
was to have the rank of a thane. 
The ships were mere boats, rude 
constructions of wood, propelled by 
eight or ten oars, with the assistance 
of a single square sail suspended 
from a single mast, and seldom large 
enough to hold more than half a 
dozen men, with two or three tons 
of cargo. Yet in these poor vessels, 
having no other compass than the 
sun and stars, and no proper rudder 
to direct their motions, our fearless 
forefathers wandered wherever they 
would. The silks and pigments, 
referred to in the dialogue just 
_ cited, could hardly have come from 
a nearer part than Italy or Marseilles. 
We know that trading voyages were 
often made to Rome, and that in 
the eighth century one Anglo-Saxon 
merchant, at any rate, was settled, 
and had influential position in Mar- 
seilles. 

Some branches of Anglo-Saxon 
commerce, it must be admitted, were 
not altogether respectable. In a 
memoir of another Wulfstan, Bishop 
of Worcester at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, it is said: ‘ There 
is a seaport town called Bristol, op- 
posite to Ireland, to which its in- 
habitants make frequent voyages of 
trade. Wulfstan cured the people 
of this town of a most odious custom, 
which they derived from their an- 
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cestors, of buying men and women 
in all parts of England, and export- 
ing them to Ireland for the sake of 
gain. You might have seen, with 
sorrow, long ranks of .youths and 
maidens, of the greatest beauty, tied 
together with ropes, and daily ex- 
posed to sale; nor were these men 
ashamed—oh, ‘horrid wickedness !— 
to give up their nearest relations, 
even their own children, to slavery.’ 
It is to be hoped that dealings of 
this sort were not very common ; 
but it is clear that during these 
centuries the Irish, or rather, per- 
haps, the Danes, who were masters 
of a large part of Ireland, carried on 
a considerable trade with England. 
In very early times their merchants 
brought cloths to Cambridge, and 
exhibited them in the streets for 
sale; and Chester was filled during 
the summer months by Irishmen, 
bringing marten-skins and other 
articles to sell, and buying in ex- 
change the various commodities 
most needed by their own people. 

Yet English commerce was still in 
its infancy. By one of the laws of 
Lothair, of Kent, living in the 
seventh century, no one was allowed 
to buy anything worth more than 
twenty pennies — something like 
five pounds, according to the pre- 
sent value of money—except within 
the walls of a town, and in the pre- 
sence of the chief magistrate, or two 
or more witnesses. Another of 
Lothair’s laws appoints that ‘If any 
one of the people of Kent buy any- 
thing in the city of London, he must 
have two or three honest men, or 
the king’ 8 port-reeve, present at the 
bargain ;’ and in a third it is written : 
* Let none exchange one thing for 
another, except in the presence of 
the sheriff, the mass priest, the lord 
of the manor, or some other person 
of undoubted veracity. If they do 
otherwise, they shall pay a fine of 
thirty shillings, besides forfeiting 
the goods so exchanged to the lord 
of the manor.’ From such enact- 
ments we infer, in the first place, 
that rogues were so numerous, and 
false dealings so prevalent, even in 
these early days, that it was not safe 
hee adh: Ree macnete 8 m 
the most public manner ; and, in the 
second, 


that, from the beginning, 
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states and muncipalities obtained part 
of their revenues from imposts upon 
articles of commerce. In Lewes, at 
the time of the Domesday Survey, a 
tax of a farthing was levied by the 
sheriff on the = A of every ox; and 
when a slave changed hands, the 
payment due to the town exchequer 
was fourpence. In most of the 
kingdom, moreover, perhaps in all, 
a percentage on the price of every 
article sold for more than twenty 
pennies was divided between the 
king and the lord of the manor, 
half being levied from the buyer 
and half from the seller. The fairs 
or markets spread over the kingdom 
also paid toll to the crown. We 
read of one in Bedfordshire that 
yielded seven pounds a year, and of 
another at Taunton which produced 
about fifty shillings. 

Fairs did the work of shops in 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
times, and in doing so they gradually 
lost the religious character with 
which they were at first started. 
‘In the beginning of holy church,’ 
it is written in one of the old legends, 
* it was so that people came at night- 
time to the daath with candles 
burning; they would wake and 
come with light toward the church 
in their devotions; but after, they 
fell to lechery and songs, dances, 
harping, piping, and also to gluttony 
and sin, and so turned the holiness 
to cursedness. Wherefore, holy 
fathers ordained the people to leave 
that waking ’—a term still retained 
in the Irish wakes—‘ and to fast at 
even. The evening fasts, how- 
ever, were as unprofitable, from a 
religious point of view, as those 
formerly held at night-time. The 
people who assembled, generally in 
the churchyards, and often in the 
churches themselves, of the saints 
whose merits they came to celebrate, 
soon turned their meetings into 
opportunities for amusement, and 
laid the foundation of those periodi- 
cal fairs which, despite all the op- 
—- of the clergy and other 
overs of order, have held their 


ground ost to the present day. - 


But all the money was not spent in 
feasting and sightseeing. Wherever 
numbers of people were gathered 
together, it was natural that 


tradesmen should bring their wares 
for sale; and to the villagers 
spending most of their time quite 
out of the reach of the scanty com- 
merce of those ages, it was a great 
advantage to meet with merchants 
provided with large collections of 
useful and ornamental articles of 
home and foreign production, and 
willing to barter them for sheep- 
skins and agricultural produce, or 
any of the rough and tough manu- 
factures of the local workmen. In 
this way fairs became markets; and 
markets, that never had been fairs, 
came to be held at various intervals, 
yearly, monthly, or weekly, in every 
part of the land. 

English commerce was in a 
healthier condition just before than 
just after the Norman Conquest. 
Under Edward the Confessor, mer- 
chants were highly esteemed ; they 
travelled much in France and Ger- 
many, and brought back foreign 
goods of every description ; while the 
merchants of other countries not 
only came to trade in England, but 
had already begun. to find the advan- 


‘tage of making it their home. But 


trade was scorned by the Normans, 
and, although their habits, more 
extravagant and ambitious than 
those of the Anglo-Saxons, in due 
time led to its further extension, 
their violent coming at first very 
greatly hindered its progress. ‘The 
English merchants,’ says William of 
Poictiers, William the Conqueror’s 
own chaplain, and too stanch a 
hater of Anglo-Saxons to say more 
in their favour than he could help, 
‘to the opulence of their country, 
rich in its own fertility, added still 
greater riches and more valuable 
treasures. The articles imported 
by them, notable both for their 
quantity and their quality, were 
either to have been hoarded up for 
the gratification of their avarice, or 
to have been dissipated in the in- 
dulgence of their luxurious inclina- 
tions. But William seized them 
and bestowed part on his victorious 
army, and part on the churches and 
monasteries, while to the Pope and 
the Church of Rome he sent an 
incredible mass of money in gold 
and silver, and many ornaments 
that would have been admired even 
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in Constantinople.’ It was not, how- 
ever, until a curb had been put 
upon royal extortion and injustice, 
that the English merchants were able 
to pursue their ways with ease and 
profit. For the half-century follow- 
ing the Conquest we know little of 
the history of commerce, and it is pro- 
bable that little progress was made 
in it. In the charters granted by 
the two Williams and Henry I., no 
reference is made to merchandise ; 
and the public documents of these 
kings show only that they levied 
heavy tolls both on shipping and 
on inland trade. 

One beneficial measure, however, 
is to be set to the credit of Henry I. 
In 1110 he founded a settlement 
of Flemings in the neighbourhood 
of Ross in Pembrokeshire. The 
hardy colonists were invited chiefly 
with the view of checking the law- 
lessness of the marauding Welsh, 
and this they did with excellent 
result. But they did far more for 
England. Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks of them as ‘a people no- 
tably skilled both in the business 
of making cloth and in merchandise, 
ever ready with any labour or dan- 
ger to seek for gain by sea or land.’ 
For centuries English sheepskins 
had been bought up by traders from 
the Continent to be taken abroad 
and converted into woollen gar- 
ments. With the Flemish settlers, 
however, came to England the 
Flemish art of woollen manufacture, 
and henceforth this trade, a most 
important element in British com- 
merce, was naturalized among us. 

Colonists of another and very dif- 
ferent class were also encouraged in 
England at about the same time. 
These were the Jews, a fair sprink- 
ling of whom had been mixed with 
the Anglo-Saxons from a period 
prior to Edward the Confessor’s 
reign, and of whom great numbers 
began to cross the Channel imme- 
diately after the coming of the 
Normans. By William Rufus they 
were especially favoured, and 
Henry I. conferred on them a charter 
of privileges. They were enabled 
to claim, in courts of law, the repay- 
ment of any money; lent by them, 
as easily as Christians, and, while 
Christians were forbidden to charge 
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any interest for their loans, there 
were no restrictions to the avarice 
of the Jewish capitalists. It was to 
the interest of the sovereigns that 
the Jews should be rich men, as 
then more gold could be,forced from 
them, for the quelling of enemies 
abroad or of insurrections at home, 
whenever there was need of it. 
England itself also profited by this 
arrangement. ‘The gathering up of 
wealth, to be spent in large schemes 
of traffic, is a great advantage to 
society; and in the main the Jews 
did this work honestly and well. In 
no worse spirit than actuated their 
Christian contemporaries, they 
taught sound lessons of economy 
and prudence to the world, and 
therefore are entitled to the hearty 
praise of posterity. 

During the first half of the twelfth 
century, Scotland—undisturbed by 
Norman invasion, but, on the con- 
trary, greatly benefited by the dis- 
asters which sent many peaceable 
and enterprising southerners to try 
their fortunes in the north—was 
commercially in advance of Eng- 
land. Under the wise guidance ‘of 
the best of its kings, David the First, 
who reigned from 1124 to 1153, it 

at once from what was very 
ike barbarism to as much civiliza- 
tion as could be claimed for any 
nation in that time. Foreign mer- 
chants were invited by David to 
visit his ports, and every encou- 
ragement was given to his own sub- 
jects to cross the seas on errands 
of trade. One of his laws exempted 
the property of all persons ing 
with foreign countries from seizure 
on any claim whatever during their 
absence, unless it could be shown 
that they had left their homes with 
the purpose of evading justice. He 
gave special encouragement to 
makers of woollen cloths; and we 
are told by one contemporary writer 
that at the end of his reign, and in 
that of his successor, the towns and 
burghs of Scotland were chiefly filled 
with Englishmen, many of them 
skilled in the art lately brought 
over by the Flemish colonists. 

A race of Stephens would soon 
have depopulated England. Henry 
IL., however, did his utmost to re- 
medy the evils caused by the civil 
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wars which led to his being made 
king, and his reign was one of com- 
mercial prosperity never before 
equalled. London, containing at 
this period between thirty and forty 
thousand inhabitants, the most po- 
pulous town in the kingdom, and 
now, for the first time, the fixed 
abode of the king and his court, was 
of course the emporium of foreign 
and domestic trade. No city in the 
world, according to William Fitz- 
Stephen, the biographer of Becket, 
sent so far and to so many quarters 
its wealth and merchandise; and 
none was so largely the resort of 
foreign dealers. Gold, spice, and 
frankincense were brought to it 
from Arabia; precious stones from 
Egypt; purple cloths from India; 
palm oil from Bagdad; furs and 
ermines from Norway and Russia; 
weapons from Scythia; and wines 
from France. ‘ Let there, wrote 
Henry II. to the Emperor Frederick 
of Germany in 1157, ‘ be between 
ourselves and our subjects an in- 
divisible unity of friendship and 
peace, and safe trade of merchan- 
dise; and the Germans were not 
slow in using the advantages offered 
them. ‘ London,’ says William of 
Malmesbury, ‘is filled with goods 
brought by the merchants of all 
countries, but especially with those 
of Germany; and, when there is 
searcity of corn in other parts of 
England, it isa granary where the 
article may be bought more cheaply 
than anywhere else.’ Its citizens, 
called barons, to distinguish them 
from the dwellers in other towns, 
were separated from all others by 
the elegance of their dress and bear- 
ing, and the grandeur of their fes- 
tivities. 

After London the most thriving 
city was Bristol, famous, as we have 
seen, in Anglo-Saxon times, and the 
chief port for vessels trading with 
Treland and Norway. From Henry 
IL. its burgesses received a charter 
exempting them from tolls and 
some other impositions throughout 
England, Wales, and Normandy. 
Chester was another great receiv- 
ing-place for the commodities of Ire- 
land, while much was also imported 
from Gascony, Spain, and Germany ; 
‘so that,’ writes one, ‘ being comforted 
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of God in all things, we drink wine 
very plentifully ; for those countries 
have abundance of vineyards.’ Eng- 
land had vineyards also in those 
days; and Gloucester and Win- 
chester were noted for their trade 
in excellent wines of native pro- 
duction. Exeter engrossed much 
of the trade of the south. It is 
described as a port full of wealthy 
citizens and the resort of no less 
wealthy foreigners, who came for 
the minerals dug up in the sur- 
rounding districts, and gave in ex- 
change abundance of every foreign 
luxury that could be desired. On 
the eastern coast, Dunwich, now 
more than half washed away by the 
violence of the Suffolk seas, was a 
flourishing port, ‘ stored with every 
kind of riches,’ while Yarmouth was 
rapidly growing into importance as 
a fishing station. Lynn, the dwell- 
ing-place of many wealthy Jewish 
families, had much trade with the 
cities of Germany and northern 
France; and Lincoln—made acces- 
sible to foreign vessels by means of 
a great canal, connecting the Trent 


‘and the Witham, which had been 


constructed by Henry I.’s orders in 
1121—was now becoming one of the 
most extensive seats of commerce 
in England. York had been so 
much devastated by war at the 
time of the Conquest, and by many 
dreadful fires in later years, that its 
trade had been seriously impaired. 
It was still, however, visited by 
many vessels from Germany and 
Iceland, while Grimsby was a fa- 
vourite resort of merchants from 
Norway, Scotland, the Orkneys, and 
the Western Isles, and Whitby and 
Hartlepool were prosperous towns. 
Berwick, the frequent cause of con- 
tention, during the middle ages, be- 
tween the northern and southern 
kingdoms, was at this time the chief 
port of Scotland, one of its citizens, 
a man of Danish origin, named 
Cnut, being so wealthy that when 
a vessel belonging to him, with his 
wife on board, was seized by a 
piratical earl of Orkney, he was 
able to'spend a hundred marks in 
hiring fourteen stout ships, suitabl 
equipped, with which to go out an 
unish the offender. Other grow- 
ing towns of Scotland were Perth, 
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Leith, Stirling, Lanark, and Dum- 
barton. Edinburgh was still an 
insignificant place, and Glasgow was 
little more than a village, although 
incorporated by William the Lion 
in 1175. In Ireland, the ancient 
city of Dublin had been so utterly 
ruined during the English conquest 
of the country, that Henry IL, by 
a charter dated 1172, assigned it 
to the citizens of Bristol on con- 
dition of their colonizing it anew; 
and straightway, we are told, it 
began so to prosper that it threat- 
ened to rival London as a centre of 
wealth and commerce. 

The things brought into England 
by foreign merchants in the twelfth 
and following centuries were for the 
most part articles of luxury—silks 
and furs, jewels and costly weapons, 
wines and spices, to gratify the ex- 
travagant tastes of gay courtiers 
and wealthy citizens. The commo- 
dities exported were nearly all ar- 
ticles of necessity—corn and flesh, 
wools raw and wrought, and copper, 
iron, tin, and lead. In 1194, Rich- 
ard I. had to prohibit any further 
exportation of corn during that 
year, ‘that England might not 
suffer from the want of its abun- 
dance;’ and the outgoing of all use- 
ful merchandise was far in excess of 
the’ returns in kind of other useful 
merchandise. The impolicy of this 
arrangement is apparent. Large 
quantities of silver and gold came 
into the country, but they came to 
enrich the few and encourage in 
them a wasteful expenditure of 
money, while the poor were yet 
further impoverished by a system 
of trade which kept the home-made 
necessaries of life at an unreasonably 
high price and brought no others 
from abroad to supply the defi- 
ciency. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this evil was partially 
rectified by the ever-increasing de- 
mand for labour that resulted per- 
force from the growing demand for 
English produce. At this period, 
it is probable, there was remune- 
rative employment for nearly all the 
population. Of the extent of agri- 
cultural and mining labour we can 
form no estimate; but we know the 
wool trade to have been very ex- 
tensive. There was a very large 
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importation of woad, used for co- 
louring the woollen fabric, manu- 
factured both for home and for 
foreign use; and there was also a 
very large exportation of sheepskins 
to be worked by Flemish manufac- 
turers into a finer cloth than the 
English at that time had the knack 
of making. All the nations of the 
world, we are told by Matthew of 
Westminster, were kept warm by 
the wool of England, made into 
cloth by the men of Flanders. 

It was not long before English 
politicians perceived the mischief 
arising from the want of balance 
between imports and exports, and 
they set themselves to try and re- 
medy the evil in many unwise 
ways. ‘The history of British com- 
merce under the Plantagenets is for 
the most part a history of impolitic 
legislation, fiercely ordered, but, 
from the nature of things, and as a 
consequence of the steady growth of 
right principles among the people, 
almost everywhere disobeyed. ‘The 
Flemings being better clothmakers, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, than the English, it was 
sought again and again, not to im- 
prove the English manufacture, but 
to prevent the introduction of 
articles from Flanders. Simon de 
Montfort, for instance, representing 
the national party of his day, 
was steadfast in his opposition to 
foreign commerce, and in accordance 
with his opinions, a law was passed 
in 1261, forbidding the exportation 
of wool and the use of any apparel 
made out of the country, or made 
in the country with the help of im- 
ported materials. Woad was not 
admitted, and, in consequence, the 
people had for some years to content 
themselves with rough, undyed 
cloths. Suchalaw, most pernicious 
in that it restrained the production 
of wool for exportation and ham- 
pered the industry of the country, 
could not long hold its ground. It 
was almost immediately remitted in 
favour of dealers with France and 
Normandy; and although, through 
personal and national jealousy, «it 
was nominally enforced against the 
Flemings, we read that in 1270, at 
one seizure, the Countess of Flan- 
ders, by way of reprisal, forfeited as 
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a proclamation of Henry IIl., 
issued in 1271, ‘ at the uirement 
of the po +. as well of our 
realm, as of France, Normandy, and 

other he Seen who gave unto us 
pledges and other surety by cor- 
poral oath, that they would not 
take any wools unto the parts of 
Flanders or of Hainault, or would sell 
the same unto the Flemings: and 
whereas we have of late for certain 
understood that the wools, by our 
leave thus taken out of our realm, 
are sold to the said Flemings; we 
have determined that all wools of 
our realm, exposed to sale, shall 
remain within our realm, and shall 
not on any account be taken unto any 
parts beyond sea whatsoever.’ To 
that unwise proclamation was added 
a wise proviso, ‘ That all workers of 
woollen cloths, male and female, as 
well of Flanders as of other lands, 
might safely come into our realm, 
there to make cloths, and should be 
quit of toll and tallage, and of pay- 
ment of other customs for their 
work until the end of five years.’ 
There were a fair number of Flemish 
immigrants to claim this generous 
privilege; but the prohibition of 
all exports to the Continent was as 
futile as the one issued ten years 
before and the many others issued in 
after years. 
Other hindrances, however, were 
offered to the free development of 
commerce. From early times it 
had been the custom of the City of 
London to allow all foreign mer- 
chants bringing their goods for sale, 
to put up at certain inns; and, when 
the extent of their dealings encouraged 
them so todo, there was no objection 
made to their building houses for 
themselves; but they were only to 
sell their commodities by the hun- 
dredweight, and that in the pre- 
sence of the king’s weigher, by 
whom a heavy tax was to be claimed. 
These rules having been infringed, 
twenty merchants were arrested in 
1269 and committed to the Tower 
until a fine of a thousand pounds 
had been paid, and the weights and 
scales that they set up for them- 
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selves had been broken up and 
burnt. In 1275, more severe rules 
were laid down. ‘ A strange mer- 
chant, it was appointed, ‘ may 
lodge where he pleases, but he shall 
not sell by retail; as, for instance, 
fustic-woods,—-he shall not sell less 
than twelve of them; and if he have 

pper, cummin, ginger, alum, 
razil-wood, or frankincense, he 
shall not sell less than twenty-five 

unds thereof at a time. If he 
wring girdles, he shall not sell fewer 
than a thousand and twelve at a 
time; if cloths of silk, wool, or 
linen, he shall sell them whole ; if 
he bring wax, he shall sell not less 
than aquarter. Foreign merchants, 
also, shall not be allowed to buy 
dyed cloths while wet, or to make 
dye, or to do any work that belongs 
to the citizens. They shall not 
make a market in the city, nor shall 
they stay in the city more than forty 
days.’ That last regulation must 
have pressed very heavily on the 
foreigners, obliging them often, in 
dull seasons, to go home again with 
their vessels full of unsold wares. 
lt was withdrawn in 1303, a memo- 
rable year in commercial history, 
when Edward I. granted a general 
charter to the merchants of Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Navarre, Lombardy, Tuscany, Pro- 
vence, Catalonia, Aquitaine, Tou- 
louse, Flanders, Brabant, and all 
other countries, permitting them to 
come safely to any part of his do- 
minions, to sell their goods, and to 
claim the protection of the laws of 
the land. 

But soon a fresh obstacle was 
thrown in their way. An edict, 
issued in 1307, forbade their taking 
either coined money or bullion out 
of the kingdom. This was another 
of the rules that could not possibly 
be strictly kept. There are nume- 
rous records of its having been 
broken through; but there are also 
numerous records of the vexatious 
and costly measures resorted to with 
a view to its enforcement. 

In 1328 was passed another ill-ad- 
vised law, ordering that no woollen 
cloths should be admitted into the 
country unless they were of a cer- 
tain size, the measure of all striped 
cloth being fixed at twenty-eight 
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yards’ length and six quarters’ 
breadth, while all coloured cloths 
were to be just twenty-six yards 
long and six and a half quarters 
broad. By this enactment, immense 
expense was incurred in the em- 
ployment of royal measurers, and 
the only practical result was the 
withholding of many of the best 
commodities from the English mar- 
ket. Yet it was not repealed until 
1353, When ‘the great men and 
commons having to our lord the 
king how divers merchants, as well 
foreigners and denizens, have with- 
drawn them, and yet do withdraw 
them, to come with cloths into Eng- 
land, to the great damage of the 
king and all his people, because the 
king’s measurer surmiseth to mer- 
chant strangers that their cloths be 
not of assize.’ 

We have given instances enough 
of the arbitrary and frivolous legis- 
lation by which, during these cen- 
turies, the foreign merchants seck- 
ing trade with England were pre- 
vented from doing or getting all 
the good that ought to have come 
of their dealings. There was no 
better treatment for the merchants 
and tradesmen at home. They 
also were the sport of unwise laws 
and arbitrary mandates. We read, 
for instance, of a fair appointed to 
be held at Westminster in the 
spring of 1245, when all the trades- 
men of London were commanded to 
shut up their shops, and all other 
fairs were forbidden throughout 
England during fifteen days, in 
order that the whole commerce of 
the country might be confined in 
one place, and that thus a large 
amount of toll-money might be col- 
lected. During the whole fort- 
night, however, the weather was 
bad, so that vast quantities of cloth- 
ing and provisions were left to rot 
in the tents, through which the rain 
penctrated at once, while the dealers 
themselves had to stay all day, 
waiting for customers who never 
came, with their feet in the mud 
and the wind and rain beating 
against their faces. In 1249, the 
same sort of tyranny was again 
exercised. ‘ The citizens of Lon- 
don, at the request of his lordship 
the king, not compelled, yet as 
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though compelled, took their wares 
to the fair of Westminster, and the 
citizens of many cities of England, 
by precept of his lordship the king, 
also repaired thither with their 
wares; all of whom made a stay 
at that fair of full fifteen days, all 
the shops and warehouses of Lon- 
don being in the meantime closed.’ 
On this occasion, also, the season 
was bad, and no buyers came for 
the damaged goods; ‘ but the king 
did not mind the imprecations of 
the people.’ 

King and Parliament, however, 
were willing sometimes to listen to 
popular clamour when dictated by 
unreasonable prejudice. In times 
of variable supply, it was most 
desirable that monied men should 
buy up different articles of food 
and clothing when they were most 
plentiful and likely to be wasted, 
and store them up for seasons of 
scarcity. But this custom of ware- 
housing, called forestalling, gave 
offence to the thoughtless mul- 
titude, who held it better to use at 
once all that came in their way, 
without any heed of a morrow of 
scarcity, and who considered the 
greediness with which some fore- 
stallers made wealth out of the ne- 
cessities of the people a reason for 
hating the whole class; and their 
governors endorsed their opinions. 
‘Be it especially commanded,’ it 
is written in one of Henry III.’s 
laws, ‘ that no forestaller be suffered 
to dwell in any town, he being an 
oppressor of poor people, and of all 
the community, an enemy of the 
whole shire and country, seeing 
that for his private gains he doth 
prevent others in buying grain, fish, 
herring, or any other thing coming 
to be sold by land or water, oppress- 
ing the poor and deceiving the 
rich.’ 

But notwithstanding all these 
hindrances, commerce grew apace. 
By the Great Charter wrested from 
King John it was declared that all 
native merchants should have pro- 
tection in going out of England and 
in coming back to it, as well as 
while residing in the kingdom or 
travelling about in it, without any 
impositions so grievous as to cause 
the destruction of his trade. The 
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privileges were often infringed in 
_—_ if notin letter, yet all through 
the reigns of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward II., oppressive by reason of 
their weakness, and of Edward I. 
and Edward III., oppressive by rea- 
son of their strength, English mer- 
chandise made steady progress. 
Two important steps were gained 
by the assignment of different 
branches of commerce to different 
classes of tradesmen, each of whom 
made it a point of honour, as much 
as possible to extend and improve 
his own calling, and by the establish- 
ment of settled places of trade, in 
lieu, to a great extent, of the ori- 
ginal plan by which every mer- 
chant was a sort of pedlar. 

Both changes began long before the 
thirteenth century, but they were 
not properly effected till some time 
after its close. London was a chief 
resort of merchants for many cen- 
turies before they made it a per- 
manent residence for purposes of 
trade, and even then their dealings 
were carried on in public markets 
long before we hear of shops and 
warehouses. ‘The London of the 
Plantagenets, all included, of course, 
within the city walls, and then with 
plenty of vacant space in it, was 
full of markets. There were the 
Chepe, or Westchepe, now Cheap- 
side, where bread, cheese, poultry, 
fruit, hides, onions, garlic, and like 
articles were sold by dealers at 
little wooden stalls, movable and 
flexible, and not more than two and 
a half feet wide, ranged along the 
roadside, and the Cornhill, where 
grains and articles manufactured of 
wood and iron were bartered at 
similar stalls; the Pavement at 
Gracechurch, and the Pavement 
before the convent of the Minorite 
Friars at Newgate, for miscellaneous 
dealings, whither merchants were 
allowed to come and take up their 
temporary stations; the market of 
St. Nicholas Flesh Shambles, the 
precursor of our modern Newgate, 
and head-quarters of butchers, and 
the Stocks Market, on the site of 
the present Mansion House, ap- 
propriated to the fishmongers on 
fish days, and to the butchers on 
flesh days, both of which were fur- 
nished with permanent stalls. Near 
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to the Stocks Market was the yet 
more important market of Wool- 
church-Haw, adjoining the church- 
yard of St. Mary, Woolchurch, the 
great meeting-place of the wool and 
cloth merchants ; while in any part 
of the City, with the exception of 
Cornhill, carts might stand loaded 
with firewood, timber, and char- 
coal. As London grew, and there 
was need of places for retail pur- 
chase nearer to the more out-of-the- 
way houses than these central mar- 
kets were, it became the fashion for 
tradesmen to throw open the lower 
front rooms of their dwelling-houses 
and stock them with articles for 
sale. In this way shops came into 
fashion; and in like manner, to 
make space for the storage of goods, 
many upper rooms came to be en- 
larged by pent-houses, or projec- 
tions, reaching nearly into the mid- 
die of the streets, but with their 
floors nine feet above the ground, 
‘so as to allow of people riding 
beneath.’ Much larger than these 
were the selds or shields, great sheds 
erected by the more important whole- 


’ sale dealers, for their own use, or by 


several merchants in company, for 
the sale of separate commodities. 
One in Friday Street, for instance, 


- was used exclusively in Edward 


III.’s reign for traffic in hides, while 
another at Winchester, under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the 
diocese, seems to have been the 
chief place in the whole town for 
the stowage and sale of all sorts of 
goods. 

As the numbers of markets, 
shops, and selds increased, the 
varieties of trades and callings of 
course became likewise more nume- 
rous. ‘There were in the fourteenth 
century almost as many different 
trades as there are in the nine- 
teenth. We read of barbers, bow- 
yers, spurriers, goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, swordsmiths, shoeing smiths, 
brewers, vintners, bakers, millers, 
cooks, pie-makers, salt dealers, gro- 
cers, fishmongers, butchers, poul- 
terers, furriers, dyers, shoemakers, 
hatters, tailors, and old-clothesmen. 
But the separation between whole- 
sale and retail dealers, merchants and 
tradesmen, was much less clearly 
marked than now it is; and those 
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who bought goods in large quan- 
tities, either from foreign merchants 
for sale at home, or from the Eng- 
lish producers for exportation, for 
the most part dealt promiscuously 
in articles of all sorts. The divi- 
sions of commerce, however, were 
gradually becoming more distinct; 
and ever now there was, at any 
rate, the one broad separation of 
trades in articles of food from trades 
in articles of clothing and manu- 
facturing art. With food the great 
merchants of England had least to 
do. Some of them made it part of 
their business to buy up corn and 
send it for sale in foreign markets ; 
but this was the only article of food 
exported to any great extent; and 
the imports, with the exception of 
the salt trade, almost monopolized 
by the people of the Cinque Ports, 
were mainly managed by merchants 
from France, Flanders, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, who came with ship- 
loads of commodities, and sold them 
in London and the other great ports. 
But by far the greater quantity of 
the food consumed in England was 
of course produced in the country, 


and here there was comparatively 


little wholesale trade. Over and 
over again it was sought by Acts 
of Parliament to regulate and im- 
prove these branches of commerce, 
and to put them into the hands of 
larger and more respectable mer- 
chants; and not without some 
reason. Rogues and swindlers were 
as plentiful then as now, and it was 
much more difficult to see and 
hinder fraud in small than in large 
dealers. ‘ It is found’—to cite an 
ordinance of Edward I., as one 
out of the hundred illustrations 
that might be given—‘ that certain 
buyers and brokers of corn, buy 
corn in the City of peasants who 
bring it for sale, and, on the bar- 
gain being made, the buyer gives 
a penny or a halfpenny by way of 
earnest, telling the peasants to take 
the corn to his house, there to be 
paid for it. And when they come 
there and think to have their money 
at once, the buyer says that his 
wife has gone out and taken with 
her the key, so that he cannot get 
at his eashbox; but that if they will 
come again presently they shall be 
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paid. And when they come back 
the buyer is not to be found, or, if 
he is found, he makes some other 
excuse to keep the poor men out of 
their money, Sometimes, while 
they are waiting, he causes the corn 
to be wetted [with the view of mak- 
ing malt when they come and 
ask for the price agreed upon, they 
are told to wait till such a day as 
the buyer shall choose to name, or 
else to take off a part of the price. 
If they refuse to do that, they are 
told to take back their corn—a thing 
that they cannot do, because it is 
wetted, and not as they sold it. By 
such bad delays, the poor men lose 
half their money in expenses before 
they are settled with; and there- 
fore it is provided that the person 
towards et such knavishness is 
used, shall make complaint to the 
mayor, and, if he can prove the 
wrong done to him, he is to receive 
double the value of the corn, be- 
sides full damages.’ 

Frauds were also practised in 
other businesses. We read, among 
much else, of old clothes dubbed 
and varnished up to be sold as new; 
of shoes made of dressed sheep- 
skin, and charged for at the price 
of tanned ox-leather; of sacks of 
coal sold under weight; and of rings 
made of common metal, which, 
being gilt or silvered over, were 
palmed off as solid gold or silver. 
And of course there was knavery 
in large no less than in small trans- 
actions. Even Chaucer’s ‘ Merchant 
with the forked beard,’ one of the 
company assembled at the Tabard 
Inn, at Southwark, to go on the 
memorable pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, good fellow though he was, 
was not altogether to be trusted. 

* In motley suit, and high on horse he sat, 

} And on his head a Flandrish beaver hat, 

His boots were claspéd fair and daintily ; 

His reasons spake he with full gravity.’ 


But there was policy in this gay and 
grave appearance. 
* This worthy man full with his wit beset, 
So that no wight could think he was in debt; 
So steadfastly did he his governance, 
With his bargains and with his chevisance ;'— 


that is, with his schemes for bor- 
rowing money. And there were 
many merchants who not only bor- 
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rowed money for speculating pur- 
poses, but secured to themselves 
more than was their due, by de- 
frauding both the customers and 
the Exchequer. 

It was doubtless with the view of 
protecting themselves against the 
impositions of their fellows, as well 
as to maintain their interests in 
dealings with foreigners, and to 
withstand the aggressions of the 
Crown, that honest merchants and 
tradesmen clubbed together in 
guilds and societies. The oldest 
guilds were very old indeed. In 
Anglo-Saxon times there were at 
least two in Exeter alone, the part- 
ners in which pledged themselves to 
pay a certain sum a year for the main- 
tenance of their associations and for 
the assistance of any of their mem- 
bers who might fall into distress. 
We know not whether these had any- 
thing to do with commerce, or were 
simply friendly leagues for mutual 
help and the encouragement of good 
feeling; but Domesday Book records 
the existence of a gihulla, or guild- 
hall, at Dover, established for the 
benefit of merchants, and there were 
doubtless many such. The Cinque 
Ports must originally have formed 
a like association of towns for the 
protection of each other’s interests 
at sea, although their incorporation 
by royal charter soon altered the 
character of the league, and the 
need of keeping up a naval force 
for the service of the Crown sub- 
ordinated trade to war. The Hanse 
Towns made a somewhat similar 
league for foreign trade, and from 
an early date the Hanse merchants 
had the special privilege of ware- 
housing their corn in London, were 
aia to build granaries for the 
purpose, {and were governed by an 
alderman of their own, presiding at 
the Steelyard, often called the Guild- 
hall of the Teutonic merchants. 
With them appear to have been 
united a society of Cologne mer- 
chants, who are said to have founded 
the Guildhall proper—a building 
set up some fifty yards further back 
than the site of the present Guild- 
hall — somewhere near the year 
1200. They were soon turned out 
of it, however, as it had become the 

i meeting-place of the 
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sheriffs and citizens of London cer- 
tainly not later than 1244. Long 
before this time, some of the great 
English companies had been formed. 
The guild of weavers was incor- 
porated by Henry Il. in 1185, and 
most of the others received their 
charters not later than the close of 
the following century. 

Much more important than any 
of these was the Society of Mer- 
chants of the Staple, or wholesale 
dealers in the three staple com- 
modities of England—wool, woolfels 
or sheepskins, and leather,—to which 
lead, tin, and other articles were 
afterwards added. The society was 
founded some time before 1313. 
In that year Edward II. issued a 
charter to its mayor and council, 
empowering them to choose a city 
of Brabant, Flanders, or Artois, to 
be called the staple, whither all 
wools and leathers exported from 
England were to be taken for sale 
to such foreign’ dealers as chose to 
come for them. The idea of esta- 
blishing a central market for the 
exchange of commodities had much 
to commend it, and had the Society 
of Merchants, wisely constituted, 
been allowed to retain its power, 
much good might have resulted. 
sut the staple was made a royal 
plaything and a means of royal ex- 
tortion, and, therefore, a source of 
mischief. In 1326, Antwerp, the 
port first chosen, was abandoned, 
and several towns within the king- 
dom were made staples instead, the 
chief being Cardiff, the property of 
Hugh Despencer, and therefore a 
most desirable place to be enriched 
by the coming together of merchants 
from all lands. In 1328, soon after 
the accession of Edward IIL., all 
staples were, in a fit of liberality, 
abolished ; but in 1332 several new 
ones were appointed. In 1334 all 
were abolished again, and in 1341 
the staple was once more established 
on the Continent, Bruges being the 
first city selected, to be followed, in 
1348, the year of its coming into 
the hands of the English, by Calais, 
when thirty-six London merchants 
were sent over to profit by the 
monopoly. In 1353 fourteen Eng- 
lish and Irish towns were made 
staples, and in 1363 the staple was 
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restored to Calais. In 1369 several 
English towns were again favoured, 
a om 1376 Calais again took their 
place. The staple fluctuated be- 
tween the French town and those in 
England until 1398, when it was 
fixed at Calais, not to be removed 
till 1538, and then, with modifica- 
tions that indicated the dying out of 
the old restrictive institution, it was 
transferred to Bruges, and forgotten. 

Other restrictions to the full de- 
velopment of trade sprang from the 
lawlessness and spite of private in- 
dividuals. In 1294, one Walter 
Hobbe, a great and greedy mer- 
chant of Bristol, seized the ship of 
a merchant from Holland, and de- 
tained its cargo. After much liti- 
gation, he was forced to restore the 
ship and its goods, and to pay the 
heavy sum of sixty-five pounds for 
the damage done by him; so that, 
in this case, the evil was righted, 
‘it being a thing of great danger 
at those times,’ says the old chroni- 
cler, ‘and such as might occasion 
a war, to suffer alien merchants, 
particularly those of Holland and 
Brabant, to depart without having 
justice granted to them.’ 

But in most cases justice was 
very far from being done. In 1321, 
we find Edward II. complaining of 
the great dissension and discord 
that existed between the people of 
the Cinque Ports and the men and 
mariners of the western towns of 
Poole, Weymouth, Melcombe, Lyme, 
Southampton, and other adjacent 
towns, and of the homicide, depre- 
dation, ship-burning, and many 
other evil acts resulting therefrom. 
He caused to be publicly proclaimed 
in each of the offending towns that 
all such violent acts were done 
without his sanction, and against 
his will; but that mild protest, of 
course, had not much effect. The 
Cinque Ports, encouraged to keep 
up an efficient naval force for the 
service of the State, when required, 
used their power at other times in 
oppressing and robbing the more 
exclusively merchant shipping of 
other ports; and these other ports, 
jealous of the special privileges 
accorded in return for the naval 
service, were glad enough to re- 
taliate to the utmost of their ability. 
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Between the Cinque Ports and Yar- 
mouth, near enough to feel specially 
aggrieved, and strong enough to 
take frequent reprisals, a petty war- 
fare was waged through some cen- 
turies, and numberless are the Acts 
of Parliament and royal mandates 
seeking, but seeking in vain, to 
remedy the evil. Then there were 
constant feuds between the mer- 
chants of England and those of 
other countries, Scotland and France 
especially. In 1335—to give one or 
two out of many instances—a vessel 
of Southampton, stocked with wool 
and other merchandise, was cap- 
tured at the mouth of the Thames 
by a little fleet of Scotch and Nor- 
man privateers; and in 1336, Jersey 
and Guernsey were attacked and 
plundered by several Scotch pirates, 
who also seized a number of Eng- 
lish ships lying off the Isle of Wight. 
In 1357, three Seotch galleys did 
immense damage to the shipping of 
the eastern coast, until they were 
seized by the men of Yarmouth. 
More memorable than all was the 
strife between John Mercer, a bold 
merchant of Perth, and John Phil- 
pot, of London, in 1378. Mercer's 
father had for some time given 
assistance to the French by harass- 
ing the merchant ships of England ; 
and in 1377, being driven by foul 
weather on to the Yorkshire coast, 
he was caught and imprisoned in 
Scarborough Castle. Thereupon 
the son carried on the strife. Col- 
lecting a little fleet of Scottish, 
French, and Spanish ships, he cap- 
tured several English merchantmen 
off Scarborough, slaying their com- 
manders, putting their crews in 
chains, and appropriating or de- 
stroying their cargoes. This mis- 
chief must be stopped, and at once, 
thought John Philpot, the Mayor 
of London, and one of its wealthiest 
merchants and noblest citizens. 
Therefore, at his own cost, he 
promptly collected a number of 
vessels, put in them a thousand 
armed men, and sailed for the north. 
Within a few weeks he had re-taken 
the captured vessels, had a 
beaten their impudent captors, and, 
in his turn, had seized fifteen Spanish 
ships, laden with wine, that came 
in his way. Returning to London, 
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he was called before the king’s 
council, and reproved for his ille- 
gal conduct in taking an armament 
to sea without first obtaining the 
royal consent! His answer was 
characteristic. ‘I did not expose 
myself, my money, and my men to 
the dangers of the sea,’ he said, 
with cutting irony, to the Earl of 
Stafford, loudest in his reproaches, 
‘ that I might deprive you and your 
colleagues of your knightly fame, 
or that I might win any for myself; 
but in pity for the misery of the 
sople and the country, which, from 
sing a noble realm with dominion 
over other nations, has, through 
your supineness, become exposed 
to the ravages of the vilest race; 
and, since you would not lift a 
hand in its defence, I exposed my- 
self and my property for the safety 
and deliverance of our country.’ 
With such merchant-patriots as 
this to defend the realm from 
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foreign attacks, and to strengthen 
a love of liberty and independence 
at home, as well as to enrich it with 
wealth and all the fair possessions 
that wealth and industry bring to a 
nation, England could not help 
becoming great. John Philpot was 
but one out of thousands who de- 
serve our veneration alike for the 
nobility of their own characters, 
and for the good work done by 
them on behalf of their country. 
The lives of many can be but 
vaguely traced in the dim records 
of history, and are shown to us 
only in a few disconnected events. 
But of others we know enough to 
follow their careers and understand 
their influence upon both commer- 
cial and political history, and of 
these the most noteworthy shall be 
taken as heroes in the following 
portions of this series of papers on 
the ‘ Merchant Princes of England.’ 
H. R. F. B. 
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THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. 
A Story of London Life. 
By ae Avurnor or ‘THe Moras or MAyrain.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FLEMING BLOOD. 


FEEL that some explanation is 
due for introducing a family of 
persons who could subsist upon less 
than two hundred pounds a year to 
the reader’s notice. 

I have, in my time, read many 
stories in which the painful subject 
of poverty was treated; but have 
mostly found its more hideous de- 
tails recorded in such terms as 
these:—‘ The pittance of five hun- 
dred a year, allowed him by his 
uncle, barely sufficed to maintain 
him in the common decencies of 
life;’ or, ‘The young couple began 
their happy, but frugal ménuge 


upon the interest of the bride’s 
twelve thousand pounds, and poor 
Algernon’s pay as a Lieutenant- 


Colonel.’ Such curious ideas re- 
specting extreme want, do, no 
doubt, arise from the circumstance 
of authorship itself being such a 
lucrative craft: indeed, I remember 
in one old, fashionable novel, an 
authoress remarking that she in- 
tended to buy a Cashmere shawl 
with the three hundred pounds she 
should get for her next slight 
magazine story; and what can you 
expect but figurative starvation from 
a lady who realizes a thousand or 
so per annum, by knocking off 
flimsy magazine sketches, and sub- 
sequently devotes the fruits of her 
genius to Cashmere shawls? But I 
think even the wealthiest writers 
should recollect, that what seems 
death to them, may be life to other 
men; and, in the face of the very 
highest authorities, I will main- 
tain that there are persons living, to 
whom five hundred a year seems a 
large fortune, four hundred a year a 
handsome one, three hundred a year 
a delicious competency; and who 
subsist like gentlemen and gentle- 
women upon less than two hundred. 
The indelicacy of writing that last 
figure really staggers me; for, in 


the most realistic novel, whoever saw 
decent lay-poverty done at less than 
three hundred pounds a year? But, 
as the admission has fallen from 
Miss Joan’s own lips, so it shall 
rest. Yes, I abide by the fact. The 
Englehearts lived upon the objec- 
tionable sum already stated, and 
lived upon it, according to the ideas 
of — e country folk, like gentry. 
And they were gentry, both by 
birth and education: the only two 
qualifications that I know of for 
belonging to that rank. They kept 
one servant, raised from the Sunday 
School, who received four pounds 
per annum in wages; they dressed, 
winter and summer, in much the 
same style as they had done when 
they first came to Countisbury, 
fifteen years ago; and as there was 
no human creature to keep up ap- 
pearances before, appearances, natu- 
rally, were never attempted to be 
kept up. But here the line which 
separated the inhabitants of the 
farm at Countisbury from the small- 
genteel of towns faded; or rather, I 
should say, came out in broad and 
pleasant relief upon the Engle- 
hearts’ side, and in their favour. 
They knew none of those piteous 
self-humiliations—those petty shifts 
—those torturing fears which are 
the meat and drink of such men and 
women as try to seem that which 
they are not to their fellows. They 
never tried to invest their quict 
house with the grim, galvanic life of 
spurious gaiety; they never sought 
the acquaintance of persons who did 
not seek to know them; they never 
gave a dinner-party! Miss Joan 
had a kitchen-garden, and made it 
pay: Miss Joan kept poultry, and 
made them pay, also—on what 
superhuman system, she alone 
knows. Their house-rent cost them 
about twenty pounds a year; their 
dress—no, the thought of those 
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The Fleming Blood. 


Cashmere shawls, of those lucrative 
fictions, gets the better of me, here. 
I cannot descend to any more of 
those fearful details of starvation. 
I apologize, with humility, for the 
extent into which I have already 
been betrayed, and on. 

Old Mrs. Engleheart was the 
sister of Esther Fleming’s paternal 
grandfather, Colonel Garratt Flem- 
ing. If all the family sayings about 
this Colonel Fleming were true, his 
personal charms, to which a minia- 
ture possessed by Esther bore 
ample witness, were more con- 
spicuous than his principles ; or, at 
least, than his worldly wisdom—but 
the terms are identical. He cer- 
tainly contrived to get through a 
very considerable estate during his 
own lifetime, and, on his death, left 
his son, newly married, and in 
orders, without a shilling. I dare 
say the son troubled himself little 
as to whether his poverty had been 
brought about through the goodness 
or badness of the paternal disposi- 
tion; but, though the psycholo- 
gical nicety did not disturb him, 
the poverty itself was more than he 
could struggle against. A living of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
a sickly wife, ill-health of one’s 
own, and no chance of preferment, 
are not incentives to life for a man 
reared in the belief that his path 
will be laid among the — 
places of the world. Mr. Fleming 
simply succumbed to them: ‘ didn’t 
take the trouble to live, his cousin 
Joan said of him; and six months 
after he had followed his wife to the 
damp churchyard from the damper 
a was laid to rest there 

self. 


There was just enough, after the 
sale of his books and furniture, to 
pay his debts, and buy his little 
daughter Esther, aged four years, 
a black frock. And then arose 
the question, who was to take care 
of the child? Her mother, in 
accordance with a peculiarity of 
nearly all very poor persons, had 
had numerous relatives when she 
was engaged to Garratt Fleming’s 
reputed heir, but had left no one 
belonging to her on her death; or 
no one who could be found, or no 
one who wanted to adopt an orphan * 
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child. On her father’s side were 
only two— Mrs. Engleheart and 
Mrs. Tudor: both elderly, and 
widowed sisters of the handsome, 
open-handed (or under-principled) 
Garratt Fleming. 

Some time in the last century 
these two sisters had been notorious 
west-country beauties; and many 
were the stories conserved by old 
Mrs. Tudor of the dead generation 
who had sighed and suffered at 
their feet. Mrs. Engleheart, as one 
whose charms had done least in the 
world, was more reticent as to their 
bygone victories; but the few sur- 
vivors whose memories could stretch 
back fifty years, averred that, in her 
youth, her beauty had not only out- 
shone that of her sister, but also of 
every other woman of her time in 
Bath. However this may have 
been, she had married for love and 
without money; choosing a husband, 
too, very much of the same stamp 
as her own brother Garratt. Her 
sister had married not at all from 
love, but with money; and their 
lives having flowed on and settled, 


‘ like most lives, very much accord- 


ing to the bias they themselves 
first gave to them, it came to pass 
that, when their nephew, Henry 
Fleming, died, Mrs. Tudor was 
living in great comfort, and much 
respected in Bath ; Mrs. Engleheart, 
in great retirement, and not at all 
thought of by anybody in North 
Devonshire. 

It was out of the question that a 
Fleming should be brought up by 
other charity than that of her own 
people. But then, which of her 
own people was to be charitable? 
‘I would as lief have a monkey in 
my house as a child, wrote Mrs. 
Tudor to her sister, at the time of 
the bereavement; ‘and Bath don’t 
agree with children. However, 
Garratt’s grandchild must be main- 
tained by the family, and I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I will give thirty 
pounds a year towards keeping her, 
if you will undertake all the rest. 
Children do better in the country 
than in towns, and Joan can work 
out some of her educational crotchets 
for her little cousin’s benefit.’ 

And so it was settled. Esther 
Fleming, at the age of four, came to 
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the charge of her great-aunt and 
Miss Joan at Countisbury, Mrs. 
Tudor agreeing to pay them the 
sum of thirty pounds a year until 
the girl nF attain the age of 
twenty-one, or marry. 

And Joan did educate her charge 
according to her own theories, and 
educated her well. ‘Here is a girl 
who will have to work for herself 
one day, or starve,’ she remarked 
once to her mother, when the old 
lady had been wishing accomplish- 
ments for Esther, and sighing about 
the Fleming blood. ‘For Heaven’s 
sake let us put away all such non- 
sensical notions, mother, and teach 
her to be useful.” So Esther’s 
attainments all became of the most 
solid and tangible description. She 
understood everything to do with 
housekeeping; she could work 
thoroughly with her needle; she 
was excellentat figures. Above all, 
she was trained in the most strict 
compliance with physiological prin- 
ciples, at which Miss Joan was 
great, and she grew up healthy, 
strong, self-reliant. ‘It might be 


all very well,’ said Joan Engleheart, 


‘for rich people to bring children 
up with excited brains and stunted 
bodies. Esther won’t want a hun- 
dred and fifty diseased nerves, but 
three hundred and seventy-five stout 
muscles, when she has to earn her 
own living. Let everyone cultivate 
what their station in life will here- 
after require of them.’ 

But I think, in spite of Joan’s 
physiology, and great common 
sense, the child’s life would have 
been a horribly dull one had it not 
been for another, and most alien, 
element in the household, and this 
was David Engleheart. In all 
Esther’s punishments, David was 
her tower of refuge; in all her 
childish plays he was her com- 
panion. She went out for long 
summer days with him while he 
fished ; she read with him in winter. 
Although five-and-twenty years, at 
least, stood between them in age, 
David was her companion (except 
during the last six months at school, 
and her short visits, at rare inter- 
vals, to Mrs. Tudor in Bath)—the 
only companion that her child’s 
life had ever known. 


The Ordeal for Wives. 


David was a nephew of Mrs. 
Engleheart’s husband, and being 
early intended by a fond mother for 
the Church, on account of what she 
called his beautiful disposition, to- 
gether with small family interest in 
the way of preferment, he received 
the benefit of a classical education. 
Alas for the frailty of human 
hopes! The beautiful disposition 
remained; but just as the boy was 
leaving school, the expected living 
was basely given to the patron’s own 
tutor’s son! From seven to seven- 
teen, David had been making long 
verses and short verses, and scan- 
ning Greek choruses, and gaining 
sound views of the middle voice, 
and preterperfect tense. He had 
been driven to despair by gerunds ; 
had been whipt for false quantities ; 
had turned Milton and Dryden into 
iambics; had perfected himself in 
the intrigues of the whole of the 
heathen gods and goddesses ;—and 
now all this admirable training for 
parochial duties was to be thrown 
away! His mother thought a 
judgment would alight on their 
relative, the patron. His uncle 
took poor David into a very close 
counting-house upon Ludgate Hill. 

Here he remained, without any 
particular change or promotion, for 
fifteen years—nine hours of sitting 
at a desk daily, for fifteen years— 
with every Sunday to himself, and 
Christmas Day and Good Friday 
for special festivals. At the end of 
this time, the death of his mother 
placed him in the ion of 
about seventy pounds a year, when 
David so far flew in the face of Pro- 
vidence, according to his uncle, as 
to throw up his clerkship immedi- 
ately, and announce his intention of 
living, for the future, upon his own 
private means. 

Whether this was flying in the 
face of Providence or not, I am in- 
competent to say, as I am \ mr 
ignorant of the nature of this kind 
of aéronautic performance. After 
being stupefied for ten years at 
school, and miserable for fifteen 
years in a counting-house—five-and- 
twenty years of aggregate misery 
and stupefaction—it was not perhaps 
altogether remarkable in David to 

# catch at the first chance of deliver- 
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ance from bondage. He loathed 
work, and London, and his cousin’s 
business, and his cousin, himself. 
He had visions of a happy, useless 
life, with a fishing-rod and a book, 
among green trees and daisies. Was 
his first duty to his own worn-out 
jaded brain—the brain from whence 

e once dreamed such noble thoughts 
should charm the world; or to the 
guardianship of his cousin’s money- 
bags? A letter from his aunt, Mrs. 
Engleheart, asking him to visit 
them in Devonshire, turned the 
balance in favour of poor David’s 
own prepossessions ; and one bright 
summer morning he step forth 
a free man upon Ludgate Hill, con- 
fused, yet tumultuously happy, under 
the mingled sense of fortune and of 
freedom, and only very moderately 
impressed with the image of his own 
base ingratitude, as laid before him 
by his cousin at parting. 

This was about a year before 
Esther Fleming was taken to her 
aunt Engleheart’s care; and David 
had never left Countisbury since. 

I came for three weeks, and I have 
stopped fifteen years,’ was his own 


answer when Esther happened to 
question him once about the ante- 


cedents of his life. ‘Joan makes 
my money go farther than I could 
ever do myself, and my little room 
is very warm in winter. I really 
don’t see why I should ever go 
away. Seventy-five pounds a year 
would not make me as comfortable 
anywhere else in the world as it does 
in Countisbury.’ 

And he had good reason for think- 
ing so. Whatever concessions to 
human frailty Joan Engleheart ever 
made were for her cousin David's 
especial and exclusive benefit. The 
little room he called his study was 
the warmest and best tended in the 
house; the flowers he loved’ most 
came into early bloom beneath its 
windows; books and prints (bought 
at rare intervals out of Joan’s scanty 
savings) were on its walls. All his 
favourite belongings; his papers— 
David wrote a little—his fishing 
manufactory, his drawings, were 
duly dusted by Joan’s own hand 
every morning, and were never dis- 
arranged. Above all, she kept his 
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this you should have seen David 
Engleheart’s figure—and she pre- 
vented him from losing his money. 
He had good reasons for saying that 
he would never be as well off any- 
where else in the world as he was 
at Countisbury. 

That some strong counteracting 
feeling must be at work within Miss 
Joan’s breast, when she thus violated 
the laws of her being by studying 
the weaknesses of another human 
creature, was a truth that the first 
fourteen years and a half of his re- 
sidence under the same roof with 
her failed to impress upon David 
Engleheart. When he thought of 
his cousin at all, it was as of a 
es of domestic machine, un- 
pleasant when at work, but thrifty 
and comfort-producing in effect. 
One of the Dii penates, of no par- 
ticular age or sex, who often dis- 
turbed his peace, but to whom, in 
consideration of clothes - mending 
and other economic properties, due 
forbearance ought to be shown, with 
regard to acidities of tongue and 
temper. ‘Poor Joan!’ That an 


‘ awful Nemesis, Joan Engleheart in 


love, should one day be avenged 
upon him for his fifteen years of 
acquiescent supineness, was a reve- 
lation that, with other startling 
truths, had only burst upon David 
during the last few months of 
Esther’s absence from home. 

What a Nemesis it was! The poor 
fellow thought he could have borne 
the ordinary strokes of fortune like 
other men. But Joan in love! He 
was not an ungrateful, and he was 
not a bloodthirsty man ; but if, just 
at this particular time, he had been 
told that Miss Joan had come to 
some awful and sudden end I think 
it would not have taken David En- 
gleheart very long to rally from the 
shock. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER V. 
A FORLORN HOPE. 

The morning after Esther’s return 
shone out bright and cloudless, and 
by nine o’clock she and David were 
already starting for one of their ac- 
customed day’s fishing among the 


dress neat —and duly to appreciate + valleys. 
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‘ I hope the fish will like all those 
gay colours, was Joan’s parting 
benison at the garden gate. ‘ You 
look extremely ridiculous, Esther, 
and I really cannot apologize for 
saying it.’ 

* I can assure you it is quite usual 
for people to wear their skirts loo 
up, David,’ said the girl, when they 
were beyond hearing of Joan. 
* Please tell me if you think I look 
quite ridiculous, cousin ?” 

Miss Fleming was dressed in a 
shepherd’s plaid skirt and jacket; 
the former looped according to 
the fashion Sohaed by Miss Engle- 
heart, so as to show a violet-coloured 
— and remarkably neat, high- 

eeled boots. In her little black 
hat she had ‘stuck a single damask 
rose. These were the gaudy colours. 
* DoI look quite ridiculous, cousin 
David? Shall I frighten the whole 
of the fish away ?’ 

‘That must depend upon the 
taste of fishes,’ answered David, 
rather stupidly. ‘I don’t think you 
look very bad myself, Esther,’ after 
a minute’s consideration. ‘ You 
never used to dress in this fashion- 
able manner when you came out 
fishing with me in old days. What 
have you changed for? You used 
to look very nice in your cotton 
gowns.’ 

* And pinafores. Yes, dear cousin, 
but I am not a little girl now; be- 
sides, I must wear out all the things 
aunt Thalia sent me at school.’ 

‘Hang aunt Thalia!’ remarked 
David, with animation. ‘No, I 
don’t wish her hung, because she is 
kind to you; but hang all her plans 
for making you into a fine 
lady, and u “yee my old happy 
life. It would never have happened 
but for your being away,—never.’ 

‘What would never have hap- 
pened ?” 

‘ Why, my seeing through her in- 
tentions, and David struck his rod, 
with feeble energy, on the ground. 
‘I might have gone on quietly for 
another fifteen years as I have done 
the last. While I suspected nothing 
I was safe, but now—Oh, Lord, 
what a winter it has been altogether, 
Esther! To begin with, for about 
six or seven weeks, I was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, dead.’ 
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‘ Dead, cousin David ?’ 

‘ As dead as @ man, Wi with any 
miserable breath left in him at all, 
and with Joan in the house, could 
be. I believe I had influenza first, 
or rather I don’t believe it, but 
Joan said so, and made me swallow 
all the horriblest compounds in the 
world by way of cure. The real 
disease was—I had not you, Esther! 
After a child has been in a house for 
fifteen years,’ David proceeded, has- 
tily, ‘ its absence creates a singular 
deadening, depressing sort of blank. 
I didn’t want to do anything, or be 
anything. I didn’t want to read, or 
to eat, or to sleep. I think I should 
have rather liked to die, peacefully, 
but that, you know, Joan wouldn’t 
let me do. She gave me gruel, and 
made mustard plasters for me, and 
tormented me prodigiously, but 
she wouldn’t let me die. More’s 
the pity!’ 

‘ You silly old David!’ 

‘ Oh, Esther, that is good to hear. 
There will be no one to laugh at 
me like that, no one to say, “ You 
silly old David,” when—when you 
are married and gone!’ 

* Yousuperlatively silly old David!’ 
cried the girl, with her merry, 
heart-whole laugh. ‘ What chance 
have Joan and I of marrying, I 
should like to know? ‘Tell me how 
you came out of this seven weeks’ 
influenza, or stupor, and please 
don’t let your imagination run away 
with you in such an unprincipled 
manner. Joan nursed you with un- 
remitting tenderness for seven weeks, 
and then?’ 

‘ Then the few first warm days of 
spring came, and I remembered that 
in two months and fourteen days 
you would come back too! Joan is 
not cheerful, as a rule, in spring. 
You know a way she has of putting 
one down for being in spirits about 
the weather. She knows what these 
unnatural heats lead to. She knows 
better than the birds that are twit- 
tering in the hedges. The blossom 
will be cut off; the churchyard 
fall. Well, child, even Joan could 
not depress me when I had once 
laid hold of that definite idea—you 
were coming back! the lengthening 
of the days and coming out of the 
leaves had a new interest for me——’ 
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‘And you took to your books 
and your pipe again, and recovered. 
Oh, cousin David, what a blessing 
Joan is to you, though you don’t 
know it! She counteracts you.’ 

* She does indeed, Esther.’ 

* And that is just what you want. 
If I had been here, when you were 
in this ossifying state, I couldn’t 
have helped pitying you, and that 
would just have encouraged you 
in giving in. There is no one 
like Joan for rousing people out of 
themselves.’ 

* And for thinking for them, and 
acting for them, and coercing them,’ 
cried David, hotly. ‘ Esther,’ after 
a minute or two, ‘ shall I tell you 
what I firmly believe will be my 
fate ?’ 

* What? final ossification ?’ 

* Much worse—don’t laugh if you 
please, child—I couldn't bear it.’ 

‘Iam not laughing in the least, 
cousin, I am extremely serious. 
What is to be your ultimate fate?’ 

‘I believe—’ David stopped as 
still as it was in his organization to 
be, and looked utterly desolate and 
stony—‘I believe that Joan will 
marry me.’ 

* Cousin David!’ 

*I have thought so more than 
once, and latterly I have dreamed it 
was 80.’ 

* Salad for supper, David ?’ 

‘No, child. It was a nightmare, 
truly, but not caused by indigestion. 
If Joan takes anything resolutely in 
hand she does it, either at the end of 
months or years. It took her many 
years to make me scrape my shoes 
every time I came into the house, 
but. she succeeded, and so she will 


* But are you sure she has set her 
mind on it, and—oh, cousin David, 
do you class marrying Joan and 
scraping your shoes together? 
Please don’t be angry with me if I 
laugh—I can’t help it!’ And the 
me of David’s face, and his 

ect belief in Joan’s unlimited 
capabilities for evil, so took Esther’s 
fancy, just at this juncture, that she 
began, in truth, to laugh like a 


‘Laugh away, Esther, laugh as 
you tiket ead david ; ‘I co do 
the same myself, Everything hor- 
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rible in real life is ridiculous to 
witness. If I read of any man hav- 
ing a woman like my cousin Joan 
in love with him, I might be im- 
pressed with becoming feelings of 
pity; but the reality, with myself 
as victim, does seem indeed a truly 
ludicrous mockery.’ And here poor 
David burst into a long and most 
unearthly laugh over the image of 
his own impending calamity. 

But there was a painful ring in 
his laugh that jarred upon Esther’s 
heart, and she grew serious instantly. 
* Come away to the Riven Oak, dear 
David, she said, laying her hand 
kindly upon his arm. ‘ The valley 
will look very different now the 
thorns are in blossom to what it did 
on that dull autumn day when you 
and I were last here together. Come 
away, and forget all your own silly 
thoughts in this delicious summer 
day. You have just got hipped and 
out of sorts and afraid of Joan be- 
cause I was away—nothing more. 
You will have no time to take up 
such ridiculous fancies now that I 


_ have come 


The Riven Oak was a solitary, 
storm-shattered tree, standing some 
away from the rocky path 
that led from Countisbury to the 
river-side, and commanding a glo- 
rious bird’s-eye view of the valley of 
the Lynn, clothed now in all the 
vigorous strength and freshness of 
the ‘ Manhood of the year.’ Under 
shelter of this oak was poor David’s 
favourite summer out-door study; 
and as he stood there by Esther’s 
side now, listening to all the deli- 
cious, familiar, wild sounds of the 
woods, and feeling the genial warmth 
of the June sun upon his face, a 
feeling of peaceful happiness—an 
oblivion of Joan—stole over him 
such as he had not known for 
months past. 

‘Do you smell the clover from 
the valleys, Esther?’ speaking in 
that low tone which most men’s 
voices involuntarily take once during 
their lives—a tone which could 
make even his voice musical, and 
throwing his arm lightly round her 
shoulder. ‘ Nowhere but here have 
I ever found that rich, faint, lowland 
smell mingling with the wild scent 
of the moors and yet not overcoming 

L2 
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it. I would as lief be blind, Esther, 
as tasteless in the smells of nature. 
They recal special seasons as no 
other appeal to our senses can. I 
might see wooded valleys and hear 
distant streams twenty years to 
come without thinking of this par- 
ticular day; I could never stand 
amidst the fragrance of new-trodden 
ferns and heather, with clover and 
hawthorn scent coming to me from 
a distance, without having your ap- 
rition by my side in a moment— 
iving and real as you are now.’ 

* That is half fancy, David. Shut 
your eyes and feel how a good 
three-fourths of your picture va- 
nishes at once.’ 

‘I feel every detail, on the con- 
trary, ten times more vividly, child. 
I am sensible how “all the land 
in flowery squares smells of the 
coming summer ;” I am sensible of 
fox-gloves close at hand, although 
half hidden by furze, in which the 
great wild bees are droning; I am 
sensible of a million lives afloat upon 
the air. I am sensible more than 
ever of your presence !’ 

* Oh, what an anticlimax!’ inter- 
rupted Esther; ‘to begin with 
quoting Tennyson, and then descend 
to humble-bees and Esther Fleming! 
Still, I do think one takes in a great 
deal more than could be painted in 
a picture on a day like this, and I 
suppose that is why descriptions— 
word-paintings, as Miss Bates calls 
them—invariably seem to leave out 
half the life and freshness of what 
they describe. What spirit would 
the woods have for us, David, with- 
out the monotonous roar of the 
dear old stream below? It is that 
one sound that makes our Devon- 
shire woods so different to all others 
I have been in.’ 

‘I thought you would come back 
too fine a lady to care for the dull 
delights of Countisbury, Esther. 
When I saw a grown-up young 
woman, talking with such fine self- 
possession to that person upon’ the 
coach, I assure you I could scarce 
believe it was our simple Esther. 
What did you tell me his name was, 
by-the-way ?” 

* Mr. Vellicot.’ 

‘ Nonsense. You mentioned an- 
other person—’ 
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‘I can recollect no one but him, 
and John Hartman, the coachman.’ 

‘ A person with a fishing-rod and 
a straw hat.’ 

* Oh yes, to be sure; I had almost 
forgotten him—the stranger who 
was going on to Lynmouth. Mr. 
Oliver Carew.’ 

‘ I think you are blushing, Esther.’ 

‘ I think the sun is in your eyes, 
cousin. Had we not better go on 
our way again? You know you say 
the sport is never good for anything 
after one o’clock.’ 

And leaving David to follow with 
what haste he could, Esther ran 
lightly down the narrow, rocky de- 
file towards the valley. If her com- 
panion had been any one in the 
world but David, she would have 
felt excessively angry with herself 
for her folly in colouring about this 
Mr. Carew; but with good blind 
David for sole witness it did not 
signify much how foolish she was. 
Why, you had only to tell poor 
David that the sun shone in his 
eyes and he would straightway be- 
lieve himself mistaken! Besides, even 
if he persisted still in crediting his 
own senses, it would not matter very 
much after all. Poor old David! 

When they reached the valley they 
had still two miles to walk before 
reaching the part of the stream 
where David meant to fish; and 
during all this portion of their walk 
he continued more silent than usual. 
‘ You never talk when the fish are 
within hearing, David,’ said Esther, 
at ‘last. ‘Is it from habit only, or 
do you really think the trout at 
Ore Oak would take warning if the 
distant sound of your treacherous 
voice was borne to them along the 
waters ?” 

‘Iam silent because I have no- 
thing to say, Esther.’ 

* Oh, David, and I have been away 
six months!’ 

‘ And have not returned now,’ he 
answered, quickly. ‘ I have not got 
you, Esther, my little cousin, with 
me. I have got a young person 
with a vermilion skirt, a hat in 
shape like a cheese-plate, and a 
festooned gown —but not Esther!’ 

* David, that is very base. After 
pretending to think that I looked 
nice you suddenly burst out upon 
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me, like Joan, about my festooned 
gown and my coloured skirt—which 
is not vermilion, David, but very 
sober violet. I will put on one of 
my old frocks and Joan’s garden- 
hat the next time I come out with 
you, and then you will feel as if I 
belonged to you again.’ 

* Shall 1? Shall I ever feel that, 
Esther ?’ he interrupted her, hastily. 

* Why, whom else should I belong 
to, David? What have I in the 
world to care for but Countisbury, 
and the people who live there ?” 

Her caressing voice thrilled 
through every fibre of his frame. 
‘Look at me quite straight while 
you say that, Esther.’ 

She looked at him with perfect 
unabashed truth, without the faintest 
uprising of colour into her face. 

‘ Quite sincerely, child, you have 
no wish or desire beyond Countis- 
bury, and the people who live there.’ 

‘ Quite sincerely. I am attached 
to you all from my very heart—to 
you most, David, and I never wish to 
go away from you again.’ 

* You are a good child, Esther,’ 
after looking very hard into her 
steady, loving eyes. ‘You are 
quite true. I perfectly understand 
you now.’ 

And he kissed her. He felt, at 
that moment, that he could never be 
querulous, or jealous, or exacting 
with her again: that the hope to 
which alone jealousy, or mistrust, 
could belong’ was utterly extin- 
guished: slain by her own loving 
eyes: clean gone from him for ever- 
more! 

‘But you look so pale, cousin 
David.’ 

‘ The sun is shining in your eyes, 
Esther. Let us get on our way. 
It must be nearly eleven o'clock al- 
ready.’ 

CHAPTER VI. 
RESCUED. ° 


So died the solitary dream of David 
Engleheart’s life; died by a gentle 
loving stroke, far easier for him to 
bear than would have been that 
cruel sudden violence which, had 
the dream lasted longer, must in- 
evitably have awaited it. 

Unfortunately, we none of us feel 
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very |keenly, at the time, what in- 
tense blessings our disappointments 
really are or ought to be tous. We 
quiver and writhe just as if the hor- 
rible operation were not for our 
ultimate good. We cry ‘ any pain 
but this,’ at the very moment when 
this pain is the one thing needful to 
save us. Had David Engleheart 
known that Oliver Carew was to 
meet Esther again to-day, was to 
renew his acquaintance with her, 
to admire her more than ever, to 
walk part of the way home with 
her, to speak words that might lay 
the foundation of a serious and last- 
ing attachment—had David known 
all this, do you think he would have 
mourned that his poor foolish love 
had gotten its death-blow, at least 
from Esther’s own tender hand, 
and not from the coarse, unfeeling 
blow of a rival? Of course he would 
not; and Philosophy, doubtless, 
would have consoled him enor- 
mously, as she always does, under 
his trouble. But he knew nothing 
save that he had been a fool, and 
that Esther would never, never love 


‘him (though Joan might) while he 


lived: and when, a short while after- 
wards, the girl walked away from 
him while he fished he felt that 
all the yellow sunshine had turned 
black and cold, and that for any 
good his life did to himself, or any- 
body else in the world, he might 
just as well throw himself into the 
river and have done with it at once. 

Esther, on the contrary, never felt 
in |happier spirits in her whole life 
than she did at this moment of poor 
David’s black despair. It is not 
often that a woman, however young 
and ignorant, shatters a man’s hopes 
without being aware of it. Some 
sligat jar, some quivering nerve or 
broken word, gives token of the 
ruin wrought, even in those ex- 
tremely rare instances in which the 
blow has been unpremeditated. But 
Esther was guiltless alike of inten- 
tion and of knowledge. That David, 
at his immense age—past forty at 
least—and with his striking pecu- 
liarities and old-world ways of living, 
should be in love, was, I must ac- 
knowledge, just the very last con- 
tingency likely to occur to the mind 
of any girl of eighteen. Esther was 
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her to do. What more was there 
to be thought upon the subject? 
David was happy with his beloved 
rod, she with her own thoughts and 
delicious exhilaration of newly-re- 
covered freedom. How exquisitely 
tender was this warm light, glancing 
down upon her dress through the 
dense foliage of the woods! how like 
a friend’s voice was the soft brawl 
of the stream as its clear brown 
waters fell with thousands of gleam- 
ing silver threads across the weir! 
How distinctly the small trans- 
parent pools, away from the line of 
seething foam, gave back the many- 
coloured forms of fan-like ash and 
delicate-leaved water-plants upon 
the bank! Would it mirror back 
her face as clearly, Miss Fleming 
wondered? She leant athwart a low, 
moss-covered root to see; and be- 
holding the refiex of her own figure, 
with the rose which vanity had led 
her to place in her hat surmountin 
it, instantly began to wonder—l 
by what train of ideas I know not 
—whether Mr. Carew were fishing 
this morning, and whether, if by 
any accident they met, it would be 
right for her to recognize him, or not? 

She had, by nature, not any one 
of the qualities that go towards the 
making of a coquette. She was 
frank, modest, true: all that a co- 
quette is not. But yet, when a 
sudden turn of the path brought to 
her view the figure of Mr. Carew 
advancing just at this very moment 
when she was thinking of him, she 
became conscious of extraordinary 
interest in the growth of some ferns 
among the rocks; then of the great 
beauty of the river itself; finally— 
as by instinct, not sight, she knew 
the stranger was drawing nearer— 
of the reflection of her own flushing 
face in the water; also of a general 
desire not, perhaps, exactly to be 
dead, but far away in one of the 
coolest, darkest nooks of her own 
quiet garden at Countisbury. And 
very charming did her conscious- 
ness and her desire to ap un- 
conscious make her fresh hoo look 
in the young man’s sight. 


was a friendly tone, there was some- 
thing in that one word ‘ our,’ which, 
in itself, constituted, while it re- 
newed, an acquaintance. 

* And you don’t find Devonshire 
quite such a dreadful place as you 
thought you would?’ If Miss Flem- 
ing had felt horribly shy as he ap- 
proached her, all that she showed 
of the feeling was a very brilliant 
colour now. She , toa 
high degree, those two unspeakable 
charms in & young woman—self- 
possession and great steadiness of 
manner. ‘ You begin to think 
there are other things here besides 
cold and rain?’ 

*I see there are,’ said Mr. Carew, 
meeting her eyes with a look which 
would have been a compliment had 
she chosen to receive it. 

‘ Trout, perhaps? Have you had 
good ae 

‘ That depends on what folks call 
sport,’ he answered, in Mr. Vellicot’s 
voice. ‘ No: fishing is a delusion. 
I have been here since nine this 
morning and have not had three 
definite rises yet.’ 

‘And my cousin, who is fishing 
about half a mile off, landed two 
splendid trout in the half-hour that 
I was watching him. Really, I 
think there must be something in— 
in—’ 

* Knowing how to fish? Well, 
it is possible; but still, under the 
best circumstances, the enjoyment is 
questionable. With first-rate sport 
it may be all!very well, for a short 
time, but it requires immense pa- 
tience, a sort of natural genius 
rather, to bring you through the 
initiatory processes. I shall never 
be a good fisherman.’ 

‘La génie c’est la patience,’ re- 
marked Esther. ‘ Any one can do 
anything he likes, in time.’ 

* Ah! so we are told at school,’ 
answered Carew, ‘ but it is only a 
delusion. “ Any one can do any- 
thing he likes!” What a world it 
would be’—looking into her eyes 

in—‘ if wishes could bear fruit, 
that fashion! How horribly 





* Yes, but you omit the two im- 
portant words, in time. You omit 
the patience. We can all wish, 
but—’ Miss Fleming stopped, rather 
abruptly, and recollected by how 
many hours her acquaintance with 
Mr. Carew could be reckoned. 

‘ But few have the endurance to 
attain ? he finished for her. ‘ Well, 
if I was to wish at this moment it 
would be to be the possessor of this 
valley, and to spend my life in a 

perpetual summer morning beneath 
ts shades.’ 

* How fortunate it is for us our 
desires are not brought to pass!’ 
cried Esther. ‘ You were tired of 


fishing in two hours, and now wish 
to spend all your life beside a trout- 
stream.’ 
. * But not fishing.’ 
Oh!’ 


Mise amg grew interested in 
ferns again; Mr. Carew first looked 
into the water, and then began to 
take his rod to pieces. He was 
dreadfully afraid of his new ac- 


quaintance going away, but not ex- ° 


perienced enough, himself, to know 
exactly how to set her at ease. 
Would a commonplace about the 
scenery be the right kind of thing 
to begin next? or, like other rustics, 
would the young person be su- 
premely indifferent to the things 
she lived amongst? He remembered 
her saying something about effects, 
and heather in August, and hazarded 
it. ‘ This isa very beautiful place 
really, for England. It reminds me 
of Switzerland.’ 

Esther looked up full in his face. 
* What! you have been to Switzer- 
land, then? 

* Dozens of times.’ 

* Really ? 

* Well, not quite—let me seo, 
four, five, yes, I have been there 
five times. I have done it tho- 
roughly, now.’ 

‘ How strange!’ 
Fleming, musing. 

*‘ What! to have been in Switz- 
erland ?” 

* No, I mean—I mean—that Jane 
must have been wrong in what she 
thought.’ And then she coloured 
again—an honest, ruddy colour, 


remarked Miss 
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— cheeks and brow and 
neck ; Oliver thought her lovely. 
She was not shy, yet so mar- 
vellously prone to blush (he was 
accustomed, remember, to young 
ladies of the world): she was dig- 
nified and yet so thoroughly frank, so 
charmingly simple. Hecame a step 
nearer; her eyes sank beneath his. 

‘ And who is Jane?’ He felt his 
own self-possession returning fast, 
as hers ebbed away. 

‘Jane is my friend Millicent’s 
sister. You saw Milly with me at 
Swindon ? 

‘ I did not knowyou remarked me 
there at all.’ 

‘ I remember you quite well. You 
were good enough to help me 
through the crowd, and when we 
went back to the carriage we told 
Jane, who remarked—I do not’ like 
to say any more, Mr. Carew.’ 

Esther intended this mention of 
his name to put their acquaintance 
upon the most formal and frigid 
footing; but, having said it, she 
knew in a moment that it had taken 
precisely the opposite effect, and 
felt rather frightened at the result. 
‘I think my cousin will be waiting 
for me, sir,’ and she half turned to 
go away. 

‘But you have dropped your 
flower in the river. See, shall I get 
it for you?” 

The damask rose, the gaudy ob- 
ject of Joan’s animadversion, had 
fallen from her hat into the water, 
and was eddying fast | toward 
the little fall just beneath the rocks. 
‘ It does not signify in the least, we 
have ‘plenty more in our garden,’ 
cried Esther. ‘ Please take no trouble 
about it.’ 

But Oliver persevered in his at- 
tempts at rescuing the flower, and 
after some difficulty succeeded. ‘I 
will not return it to you,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ It would spoil your hat 
now.’ 

‘Then throw it back into the 
river, please.’ 

* It isa lovely colour. I remarked 
it when I first saw you.’ 

‘It is quite a common rose, sir, 
not worth looking at,’ and Esther 
felt an odd quickening of her breath 
while he examined the flower so 
reverently; an emotion caused by 
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shame, no doubt, over her own 
foolish vanity in having worn it. 

‘Tam thinking of making a col- 
lection of dried plants,’ went on 
Mr. Carew; ‘ they are interesting 
memoranda of one’s travels. If you 
will allow me, I will keep this for 
my first specimen; and he stuck 
the rose in his button-hole. 

Esther’s breath came faster. This 
man was a stranger, was half-pre- 
sumptuous, yet she could not put 
him down, and, which was worse, 
she could not feel displeased. He 
looked so handsome standing there 
in audacious possession of her 
flower; there was such thorough, 
boyish good-humour in his auda- 
city; how could she feel dis- 
pleased? That it was thoroughly 
unprincipled, however, to prolong 
the acquaintance a single minute 
more was beyond all question; and 
so she made another allusion to her 
cousin, and, turning round at once, 
began to walk away. 

Mr. Carew walked beside her. ‘I 
suppose your cousin would not con- 
descend to impart any of his fishing 
knowledge to me,’ he remarked, 
quite quietly, and as though he had 
not for a moment imagined that 
Miss Fleming had intended tp take 
leave of him. ‘It would be too 
much to expect that one of the 
great high-priests would conde- 
scend to initiate a neophyte into the 
mysteries of the stream.’ 

‘IT am sure David would show 
you his flies, sir’ (she could not 
feel angry, being glad herself that 
he had not taken her at her word): 
‘very likely you have not got the 
right sort. We find the fish rise 
better to green-drakes and stone- 
flies than any other at this season 
of the year.’ 

* What! you understand some of 
the my ale, then?” 

‘David and I tie our flies our- 
selves, generally. He had a pre- 
sent of some from London once, 
and they were really beautiful to 
look at; but the fish didn’t seem to 
see it, and never rose to them as 
they do to the ones we copy from 
nature. Shall I look at yours? 
Perhaps, like those of David's, they 
are too fine for the country fish to 
understand.’ 


Nothing, I am persuaded, ripens 
intimacy between two young per- 
sons, respectively aged eighteen and 
twenty-two, more than the juxta- 
position necessarily caused by one 
of them looking over any kind of 
book that happens to be held in the 
other’s hand. It took Miss Fleming 
several minutes to inspect the dif- 
ferent varieties of fiies, to give 
grave opinions on their merits, to 
admire, to detract, to advise. When 
she had finished some occult influ- 
ence made her feel as though she 
had known Mr. Carew half her life 
at least, and that it would be sheer 
affectation for her to pretend any 
longer that her cousin David wanted 
her to return. 

So when Carew asked her if they 
were not near the junction of the 
Lynn waters, and whether this 
would be the best time in the 
morning to see it to advantage, 
she answered, quite composedly, 
that they were within a quarter of 
an hour’s walk from Waters-meet, 
and it would be very little out of her 
way to go there before she returned 
to her cousin, and, if Mr. Carew 
pleased, she would be glad to show 
him the path. ‘It is not the first 
time I have led strangers through 
the woods’ (her conscience pleaded 
against its own misgivings). ‘Only 
last summer I showed that dear old 
clergyman all the way along the 
Valley of Rocks, and even Joan did 
not blame me. There can be no 
harm!’ And as Miss Fleming’s 
mind never took into account that 
the dear old clergyman was fifty-five 
and gouty-footed and paternal, Mr. 
Oliver Carew handsome and twenty- 
two, and wearing a damask rose (of 
hers) in his button-hole, we may 
presume that extreme simplicity 
really, prevented her from discerning 
these somewhat material differences 
in the condition of the two strangers. 

‘ This is Waters-meet, Mr. Carew. 
Please don’t say you are disap- 
pointed, even if you feel so.’ 

Mr. Carew was not disposed to 
be disappointed with anything that 
Esther’s handsome face asked him 
to admire. He already thought 
Lynmouth the least slow place, for 
the country, that he had ever been 
in. The valley was fresher than 
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Switzerland, the streams were more 
brown and t than any in 
the highlands, everything was gold- 
coloured (so he averred, and very 
probably thought, in the first bran- 
new emotion of this rustic flirta- 
tion); and in a few more moments 
Esther had quite forgotten that 
their acquaintance dated from yes- 
terday, and was sitting on her 
favourite rock, close to the water, 
with Mr. Carew leaning over her, 
as he animadverted, with great 
warmth and eloquence, upon the 
varied beauties of the scene. 

Was it not necessary for him to 
bend down, if he would make his 
voice heard at all above the rush 
of water? And had she not rested 
in precisely the same manner when 
accompanying that dear old parson 
through the Valley of the Rocks 
last summer ? 


_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING FLY-FISIING. 


Falling in love, after a day’s ac- 
quaintance, with a face like Esther 
Fleming’s, is not a thing of extreme 
difficulty to a very young lad under 
any circumstances. To Oliver Carew 
it came with remarkable facility 
upon this summer morning and 
among the dangerous loneliness of 
these silent woods, 

Esther had chosen her resting- 
place at the spot where the meeting 
of the two moorland streams is first 
visible among the woods; a spot 
which, shut in amidst abrupt and 
verdured hills on all sides save that 
of the waters, forms one of the most 
charming Ruysdael-like woodland 
pictures in the world. The single 
flash of the two streams just at the 
moment when, still by a 
ravine of foam, they break, a liquid 
glass of delicate grey and silver- 
green, across the bed of black pro- 
jecting rock; the glimpses on the 
eft of the Lynn valley, hung with 
masses of densely-shadowed foliage 
to the summit, and with only its 
topmost crags exposed to the yellow 
light of the noonday sun; the pre- 
cipitous granite cliff upon the right, 
its ravine and fissures filled with 
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om! wreatits of ivy, whose wea- 
ther-blanched roots are knotted in 
fantastic distortions amidst the rifts 
of iron-grey stone; the masses of 
fallen rock which lie, moss-covered 
and overturned with the luxuriant 
leafage of a thousand trailing plants ; 
—reader, if you have stood on a June 
morning in that fairest valley in 
England, do you not remember all 
these details of the picture? Seen 
in the cool green light of noon— 
that shaded and most exquisite 
green, deepened here and there by 
the rich brown of hoary pine-stems, 
or broken, at rare intervals, by 
quivering shafts of ruddy gold— 
was it not a dangerously lovely back- 
ground to a lovely face of scarce 
eighteen? Do you wonder that, 
then and there, Mr. Carew thought 
how pleasant it would be to begin 
rehearsing the first act in that plea- 
santest drama of all our lives, that 
he forgot the horrible dangers which 
await young lads of fortune when 
they admire anything between an 
heiress and a milkmaid, and only 
remembered the noble lines of 


‘ Esther’s glowing face, the gentle, 


honest eyes that looked so frankly 
up to his. 

Well, he had been better trained 
than to do such foolish things: he 
had been duly taught how to regu- 
late both his fancies and affections. 
But lads of fortune will, occasion- 
aliy, have eyes of their own where- 
with to see, and, which is a vast 
deal more perilous, boyish, honest 
impulses of their own to follow. 
Oliver had tried hard, under the 
family direction, to fall in love with 
an unexceptionably plain heiress for 
some months past, and had not suc- 
ceeded. Without knowing one word 
of Esther’s family or estate, save that 
she lived at a farm and wore a shep- 
herd’s-plaid gown, he was ready, as 
far as inclination went, to ask her 
to accept him, and all he pos- 
sessed or was heir to, at that mo- 
ment. Oh, desperate perversion ! 
Oh, headlong blindness of the 
natural man! 

‘And so Jane thought me a 
farmer’s son. She must be extra- 
ordinarily sharp-sighted.’ They had 
got, as you must perceive, whole 
cycles away from scenery and com- 
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monplace. ‘ What = did she go 
75 do vad suppose 

y's ‘description ion i you, —— 
“inte Milly laughs at m 
I mean at the heroes I like - - to manl 
of—I mean,’ Esther stammered fu- 
riously, ‘at persons of large size 
and sunburnt complexions.’ 

‘ Thank you: I quite understand 
the description Jane received. A 
large-sized, sunburnt person. It 
exactly enabled her to form a true 
estimate of my calling.’ 

‘True?’ said Esther, hastily, and 
with a quick glance at his face. 
* Oh! I beg your mee I thought 
Jane had been mistaken.’ 

The visible disappointment in her 
voice pleased Mr. Carew not a little. 
In a moment—in one of those mo- 
ments, which, trivial as they seem, 
do so much to turn aside all the 
after-currents of a man’s life, he re- 
solved to play upon it. Whatever 
happened—and already he scarcely 
dared to ask himself what he de- 
sired should es would be 
amusing to himself to act for a time 
under a false character ; 
some day, 


amusing, 
perhaps, to see the girl’s 


surprise when she should know the 
truth, and discover with what new 
Lord of Burleigh she had had the 
presumption to fall in love. ‘I 
really cannot see anything in the 
profession of farming to be ashamed 


of,’ he remarked ; ‘ but, of course, 
everyone has his own ideas upon 
the subject of social disgrace.’ 

* I see no di in any employ- 
ment whatever. I think a farmer's 
must be a very happy life,’ cried 
Esther, hastily. ‘ If I were a man, 
I would rather follow anything else 
in the world than a profession that 
should keep me chained to a 
close London counting-house—but 
then——’ 

‘Oh! you are trying to make 
what smaaie = can to me—try- 
ing to a a ba what salve you can to 
my @—you are very good. I 
thank you.’ 

His solemn tone made Esther 
believe that she had really said 
something exceedingly wounding to 
the young man’s feelings, and very 
kind and earnest did her great dark 
eyes look up into his face. ‘ Surely 
you don’t that I meant any- 
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thing to hurt you, sir? Why, I 
have lived, myself, in a farm-house 
since I was four years old, and the 
few friends and acquaintance that 
we have are quite plain country 
people like ourselves. I only 
mean that you look very unlike a 
farmer’s son, and I think so still, 
but I know a farmer may be as 
much a gentleman as a prince, and 
——Oh! Mr. Carew, I would not 
have said anything to hurt your 
feelings for the world.’ 

Long afterwards did Oliver Carew 
remember Esther Fleming as she 
then looked. The expression of her 
eyes, lighting up with earnest kind- 
ness, the trembling smile of her 
rich scarlet lips, even the ray of 
sunlight that lingered, golden, with 
such vividly-bright distinctness in 
her dark hair, he remembered them 
all. What he did in the present 
emergency was to take her hand 
and hold it for a moment in his, 
then assure her that, so far from 
feeling offended, he had never been 
more flattered in his life. ‘ And I 
am not a farmer, myself,’ he added, 
‘although most of my family have 
followed that occupation for genera- 
tions Iam a soldier. Rather 
a different craft.’ 

Now Esther had a distinct idea 
that all men in the army were 
irresistible but unprincipled; one 
or two legends of Miss Millicent 
Dashwood’s supplying the first 
clause in this belief, Joan’s stories 
of her own grandfather, Garratt 
Fleming, the other. But still, even 
with the knowledge of Mr. Carew’s 
dangerous attributes, she did not 
take to immediate flight. It was so 
tempting here in the cool delicious 
shade; this stranger, whom she 
would certainly never see again in 
her whole life, was so unlike any- 
one she had ever talked to before; 
such an unwonted, flattering sensa- 
tion of gratified vanity throbbed at 
her own heart;—and then, David 
could not want her! And so they 
talked on and on until at length a 
sudden gleam of western sunshine 
fell broad upon the boulders at her 
feet, and then Esther, with a guilty 
start, remembered that it was al- 

afternoon. She had been 
passing hours, not minutes as they 
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seemed while passing, with this Mr. 
Carew. 


‘ Good-bye to you,’ quite abruptly ; 
* my cousin will be waiting for me. 
I beg your pardon for keeping you 
so long from your fishing.’ 

‘And I am not to see you any 
more ?” 

* You said that you should only 
stop another day or two.’ 

‘I have altered my mind. Am I 
not to see you any more? You 
never walk abroad these summer 
evenings through the woods? 

‘I walk upon the moors some- 
times,’ she answered, demurely. 

‘The moors. That is an awfully 
wide latitude.’ 

‘The moors round our house at 
Countisbury. They are very wild 
and still. We like them better 
than the valleys after the dew has 
fallen, David and I.’ 

* Perhaps your cousin would have 
no welcome for me there ? 

‘David has a welcome for all 
strangers who come to Countisbury, 
and Joan and I would be glad to 
show you our garden, she added, 
simply. 
ficulty in finding our house—it's 
the only one for mules, among the 
moors. Good-bye.’ 

She let him ne her hand in his 
a moment, and then left him. 


David was waiting patiently for 


Esther j t 1 the falls among 
the roc he had been waiting 
there an waehine her and Carew 
for more than an hour. ‘ You have 
met with your new acquaintance 
then, Esther? I would not disturb 


ou. 

‘ Oh, David, how I wish you had 
came up! He really is a very quiet, 
agreeable person, and so fond of 
fishing! I am sure you would 
have liked him.’ 

‘ Do you think so, child ?” 

‘I met him, and he said he had 
had no sport, and asked me as to 
what flies you used, and I just 
looked at his and told him which you 
found were best—the green-drake 
and stone-fly, you know, and——’ 

‘ You must have exhausted the 
subject thoroughly, Esther. You 
have been gone near upon four 
hours,’ ‘ 


* You will have no dif- , 
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‘ Oh, David, impossible! How can 
you say so? 

* You left me at eleven; it is now 
near three. Where is your damask 
rose, child ? 

‘It fell in the water, cousin. 
Wasn’t Iright about the flies? The 
green-drakes and stone-flies now, 
and the little black gnat when the 
days get hotter?’ 

*‘He—he’s going to stay here, 
then ? 

‘ A few days more, I think, David,’ 
looking straight into his face. ‘ You 
are surely not angered by my speak- 
ing a while with this young man? 
I should have done the same if you 

been there.’ 

‘No, not angered,’ said poor 
David, gently. ‘1am never angered 
with you, my dear.’ 

He stopped suddenly, and gathered 
a wild rose from a briar-bush that 
grew beside their path. ‘ Will you 
wear this, Esther, instead of the one 
you have lost ?” 

‘ Mr. Carew has it, cousin; it is 
not really lost.’ 

* And mine is not wanted to re- 
place it. You are true to your new 
faith already, child!’ 

David Engleheart threw the flower 
in the water and watched it for a 
minute or two before it floated away 
and was lost in the vortex of the 
stream. ‘ Gone—gone for ever,’ he 
said then, and as he spoke, he looked 
very white and odd about the lips. 
‘ Little one, let us go home. Tho 
sun is sinking fast.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ESTHER'S KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Miss Joan showed no displeasure 
whatever on hearing of Esther's 
renewal of acquaintance with Mr. 
Oliver Carew; indeed, she rather 
constituted herself the young man’s 
upholder or champion against poor 
David, upon their return home. 
‘It was surely very natural he 
should speak again after travelling 
for two hours in Esther's —— 
only the evening before. ould 
you have the girl never speak to 
any one but dull old owls like you 
and me, cousin David? You look 
as gloomy as though she had com- 
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mitted some dreadful offence in 
chattering for an hour to this young 
man. Pray, were you and I never 
young ourselves, cousin?’ At all 
of which amiable little concessions 
to human frailty, Esther, in silence, 
greatly wondered. 
David, with the new lights he 
ssed as to Joan’s intentions on 
imself, read, or thought he read, 
the motives of her leniency pretty 
clearly. The disposal of Esther by 
marriage would be another bar re- 
moved between Miss Engleheart and 
himself. What a horrible aggrava- 
tion of his jealous pangs, of the 
anguish of his dying passion was in 
the thought! All that evening he 
paced up and down the terrace- 
walk, a book in his hand—of the 
contents of which his eyes read 
never a word; while Miss Joan pur- 
sued her accustomed sunset avoca- 
tions in the garden, with great 
cheerfulness and alacrity, and 
Esther’s low laugh and happy 
girlish voice mocked him, ever and 
anon, with their ring of perfect con- 
tentment—their utter unconscious- 
ness of his miserable state. 


‘Do leave off reading, David— 
what can old Ben Jonson say worth 
knowing about on such a delicious 


night as this? Come and look at 
these roses we have budded, David. 
They have all struck but one.’ 

‘ David, listen to the bees among 
the sycamores.’ 

‘David, how long the cuckoo 
sings this year.’ 

* You had better leave David to 
his book,’ cried Miss Joan, as all 
these little kindly attempts of 
Esther’s successively fell to the 
ground; ‘leave David alone, and 
come and help me water the straw- 
berries. Patty with her great hoofs 
trampled down half my plants last 
year, and David waters his own legs 
more than he does the ground when 
he takes a can in his hand, so this 
summer I mean to do it all myself— 
unless you like to help.’ 

This was quite a gracious invita- 
tion for Miss Engleheart to give, 
and with all a child’s zest for work, 
Esther went in vigorously for water- 
ing. No pretty playing at water- 
ing, as practised by young ladies 
in the gardens of suburban villas, 
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but solid, hard labour of alternate 
pumping, carrying, and saturating 
the strawberries and herself. Then, 
when old Mrs. Engleheart had to be 
read to, and Joan had left her alone 
in the garden, she stole away to her 
favourite seat beneath the thorn- 
tree on the terrace-walk — which 
poor David had now vacated—the 
only point in the garden that com- 
manded a distant view of Lynmouth, 
and of the sea. Deep down through 
a vista of green valleys curled up 
the blue smoke from the little town ; 
the Channel rose beyond it calm and 
violet-coloured like the cloudless 
sky; over the far horizon the moun- 
tains of the Welsh coast shone, 
delicate-hued and  vapour-like 
through the dim, aérial orange of 
the dying twilight. A strange thrill 
of happiness stirred in Esther's heart. 
Was her life to be warm and roselit 
like that sea? her future golden 
like those distant hills? Was she, 
indeed, to live for ever in this 
old silent life of Countisbury—or— 
or——? Whatever the alternative 
was that suggested itself it engaged 
her thoughts steadily for at least an 
hour, and at the end of that time 
she was still so occupied with her 
own day-dreams as to start quite 
guiltily when Joan Engleheart’s 
voice again broke in upon her medi- 
tations. 

* You are out in the damp then, 
still? David said you had gone 
back to the house.’ 

‘ I have been here ever since you 
went in with Aunt Engleheart, Joan. 
I think David is ina to-day.’ 

‘ David is thinking of nothing but 
his books, as usual,’ said Joan, 
tartly. ‘People of our age don’t 
dream, except when they are in 
their beds and asleep. Pray what 
have you been thinking about all 
this time, Esther? It is something 
new for you to keep quiet so long.’ 

*I am rather tired, Joan. We 
had such a long walk to - day, 
and——’ 

* You are not in the least tired, 
Esther,’ interrupted Miss Engle- 
heart, with emphasis; ‘and I am 
sorry that you think it necessary to 
prevaricate.’ 

* Joan!’ 

* You have learnt it—and I have 
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no doubt many other virtues—at 
school. From the time you were 
four years old you never told me an 
untruth before: don’t begin now. 
I should find you out in one half 
minute ; and besides,’ Joan added, 
not unkindly, ‘ deceit is unnecessary 
for you, Esther. You are strong— 
strong in body, brave in spirit: dis- 
simulation is for the weak, and, for 
anything I know to the contrary, 
may be their best resource. Who- 
ever is strong enough to tell the 
truth will invariably find it to his 
own interest to do so.’ 

* Well, then, I am not tired,’ said 
Esther. ‘ Walking to the Waters- 
meet has made me no more tired to- 
day than it ever did before, but I 
thought I would like to be alone a 
little, and to think. That is the 
truth, Joan.’ 

No very startling confession, 
truly, but as the girl made it her 
hands turned nervously cold; and, 
instinctively, she moved her face 
away, even in that dim light, from 
the searching scrutiny of her com- 
panion’s eyes. 

‘To think!’ echoed Joan: 
dream, to build castles among the 
clouds at sunset. I know, Esther,’ 
with her hard laugh. ‘I was once 
eighteen, like you.’ 

* Yes, Joan.’ 

* Not as young in heart as you 
are, for 1 was plain, even then, and 
a plain woman is never exactly 
young at any age—but still eigh- 

I dreamed, I hoped; ugly 
though I was, I knew I could be 
happy if anybody had loved me.’ 
Joan brought out these words with 
an irascible, resolute kind of gulp. 
‘ And no one did love me: and we 
fell upon poverty, and dark days, 
and by the time I was twenty I 
had given up sunset dreaming, and 
I knew what life mine was to 
be.’ 


‘And have followed it nobly, 
Joan!’ cried Esther, hugely touched 
by anything like confidence from 
Joan’s granite _ ‘You have 
been a faithful daughter, and a 
good manager of your mother’s 
straitened means.’ 

‘I possess common sense, Esther ; 
don’t talk about nobleness and such 
fiddlesticks. All heroics are wasted 


‘to: 
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on me. I common sense 
and endured. I knew more con- 
tentment was to be got from work 
than from idleness, so I worked ; 
and by this time my life, such as 
it is, has become habitual to me 
and not distasteful. What I was 
going to say is, that at eighteen, I 
should no more have believed I 
should ever grow into what I am 
than you, with your good looks and 
recollection of Mr. Carew’s fair words, 
could imagine yourself Joan Engle- 
heart now.’ 

* Oh, Joan!’ 

‘Esther, all these dreams are 
natural. I remember mine, and 
there was no harm in them I 
don’t believe there is any harm in 
yours. David was wrong in looking 
so glum and disconcerted about 
your talking to the young man—of 
course, poor fellow, he knows no- 
thing of these things, how should 
he?’ Esther thought of David’s con- 
fidences of the morning. ‘ He looks 
upon you as a child, and would do 
so twenty years hence, if you lived 
in the same house with him still.’ 

‘Twenty years!’ repeated the 
girl. ‘We shall be all old, old 
people long before that time.’ 

* You will be thirty-eight, Esther. 
Not a bad sort of age for a woman 
with her own home, and with her 
children growing up about her; but 
a hard time of life for a single 
woman struggling alone among 
strangers—a governess with a brain 
just warping after twenty years of 
work, a companion just ebbing out 
of the ghastly, professional cheerful- 
ness she has earned her bread with 
tillnow. Yes; middle age has few 
charms for such as they.’ 

. keep me from being either 
&@ governess or a companion!’ cried 
out Esther. ‘I have my own two 
hands, and the knowledge you 
have given me, Joan. I will work 
cheerfully if there is weed, but I will 
be independent. I will never work 
to suit the caprice of others.’ 

*“T will—I will.” That is how all 
young people talk: they will do 
what they think best, and then, 
when real life comes upon them, 
they find that they must do what 
lies to their hand, not what they 
themselves had chosen. I like 
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your resolute spirit, Esther — the 
more because both your 
were poor, weak, shilly 


ey 
wouldn’t live and do their duty, 
and therefore it has come to you 
from training, not inheritance: but 
I would have you, even now, look 
your coming life straight in the 
face, and not merely talk of your 
readiness to work. My mother be- 
lieves that Aunt Tudor will leave 
her money to you. I do not.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ cried Esther. ‘ She 
has given me a great deal of money 
already, thirty pounds a year since 
I was a little child, and now this 
last fifty pounds to send me to 
school. I have no right to look for 
any more from her, and I shail not 
want it. When I am old enough I 
will work. The word has quite a 
zest for me, Joan.’ 

* And what will you work at?’ 

* Oh—well, whatever I find I am 
fittest for,’ said Esther, cheerily. 
‘I am not going to be depressed by 
anything to-night, Joan. I feel that 
merely to live, merely to suffer even, 
will be enjoyment. The world is so 
wide, and there are such an im- 
mense number of years to 
through before I shall be old.’ 

*‘ What is this Mr. Carew like, 
child ? 

* Mr. Carew is—is tall, and not 
ill-looking, cousin. What could 
make you think of him ? 

* A farmer’s son, I think I heard 
you tell David.’ 

* Yes; but you would never think 
so from his face or speech, and then 
he is in the army, himself. How 
clear the beacon shows to-night, 
Joan! I don’t think I ever saw it 
so bright before.’ 

* Esther, you would be happier 
married to a farmer’s son than work- 
ing for your own bread. There is 
no lonely working woman on this 
earth who does not daily and hourly 
weary over her own life. I speak 
from knowledge, and I am not much 
given to sentimental weaknesses, as 
you know.’ 

‘ And what has Mr. Carew got to 
do with that remark, or with my 
future life?’ said Esther, quickly. 
* You don’t think my peace of mind 
is endangered by every stranger who 
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speaks to me for an hour, I hope, 
Joan?’ 

‘ I think you possess decent com- 
mon sense, Esther,’ answered Joan, 
who, while she wished to arouse in 
Esther’s mind a certain train of 
ideas, was far too keenly awake to 
overstep her own mark by a single 
hair’s breadth. ‘ From your descri 
tion, the young man appears to 
just a careless, conceited fool, seek- 
ing his own amusement, and not in 
the least likely to fall in love with 
you or me, or anyone else but him- 
self.’ 

‘ Oh, Joan! he is not in the least 
conceited.’ 

* All men are conceited, Esther, 
and most men are heartless, and 
many men are fools; but I have no 
fear whatever of your peace of mind : 
if I had, Ishould forbid you to speak 
to Mr. Carew any more. Dan Vel- 
licot is much more likely to come 
as a suitor to Countisbury than 
any handsome young gentleman who 
wears a sword in her Majesty’s 
service, and travels down here to 
while away his leave of absence in 
fly-fishing.’ 

And Miss Joan having finished 
these exhilarating remarks, rose, 
looked about her, sniffed vehe- 
mently, gave a single low meaning 
whistle, and then skirted away swift 
and noiseless as fate towards the 
orchard-hedge. Even while she 
spoke, her eye had been intently 
fixed upon certain outlines not 
unlike those of Patty Simmons’s 
mother, with a basket on her arm, 
hovering stealthily about the garden- 
wicket, and instinct (true as that of 
an Indian trail-hunter) told her at 
once the point from whose ambush ° 
she might best detect and pounce 
upon whatever fresh deed of dark- 
ness her unhappy handmaid’s de- 

raved natural affections had been 

eading her to commit. 

* Was all that good advice meant 
merely to show me what kind of 
life lies before me, or to warn me 
against the danger of liking Mr. 
Oliver Carew?’ Esther wondered, 
as later in the evening she walked 
slowly along the path towards the 
house. ‘ Poor Joan! she need not 
be afraid. I am not likely to forget 
that mine will be a life of work and 
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hardship, and as to this stranger-—— 
I had nearly forgotten him until 
Joan mentioned his name.’ 

‘ How white and near the stars 
look,’ Miss Fleming further solilo- 
quized; ‘that is a sign of fine 
weather to-morrow. I shall go out 
upon the moors towards sunset, and 
wear my new lilac frock, and a white 
rose in my waist - belt — no, that 
would look as if I wanted to be asked 
for it again. My lilac frock, and 
straw bonnet, and my muslin scarf 
will look best. Joan will say I have 
been dressing myself out, but I don’t 
mind that—I ought to dress more 
neatly now Iam grown up; and if 
I go out by the orchard-gate none of 
them will notice me... . Oliver 
Carew—it is not an ugly name. I 
shall never write about him to Milly 
and Jane. I couldn’t bear to read 
such nonsense as they would be sure 
to write, and besides, in a few more 
days he will be gone, and there will 
be an end of it all . . . . How nice 
the old house looks, lying there 
white and silent in the moonlight: I 
wouldn’t like to leave it, and yet I 
don’t think I should like to live at 


Countisbury for ever, and grow to 
be like Joan and David. 1 should 
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like, before I die, to see some of 
those foreign places Mr. Carew 
talks so well about. I wonder 
whether anyone will ever care 
enough for me to take me to them. 
I wonder whether Mr. Carew really 
likes me, or only pretends he does. 
It was very pleasant to talk to him 
as we sat together on the rock. I 
felt as I never feel when David 
holds my hand at that moment 
when he said good-bye. I should 
like all my life to be as it was this 
morning, only with a new muslin 
dress, and a new hat and gloves to 
put on every day, and with Mr. 
Carew, or—or somebody else—to 
meet me whenever I walked. It 
will be very dull indeed when Mr. 
Carew is gone. I wonder I never 
knew before how dull it is to walk 
about the woods with only David: to 
talk to.’ 

And oh, reader! (of the severer 
and more uncompromising sex), 
remember Esther Fleming’s age— 
only just eighteen! Remember she 
had never enjoyed the privileges of 
a ball-room; had never been to an 


‘archery-meeting or a pic-nic; had 


never read any French romance, 
except ‘ Telemachus,’ in her life. 





THE ICE-KING’S GIFT TO ALEXANDRA. 


J{ARTH-PR INCESS, sledge-borne o’ er these froxen waves 
Thy sires ruled long ago, 
Take thou in beauty from my ice-roofed caves 
This snowdrop of the snow ! 


* No hindless gift I bring thee :—take it, thou! 
It is the Ice-King’s crest ; 
Fair as thy lord's. So let the pale flower bow 
Its head upon thy breast! 


‘The great broad sun that does my soul dismay 
Shall bless this child of snow : 
When I am borne to seas—away—away, 


This shall not fade, but grow ! 


‘ For my old locks, no need a crown so fair ; 
But thine are of the May! 
When on my foam-steed I go otherwhere, 
With thee this bud shall stay. 


* For in it breathes the beauty of the morn 

When hearts and worlds are young ; 

The purest blossom, fairest and first-born, 
On all her chaplet strung. 


‘ Take it !—TI give it thee !—Nay, do not greet 
My passing with one tear ; 


When I am gone, still more shall bless thee, Sweet ! 
My gift of the New Year,’ 


ELeEANorA L. Hervey. 
January 8, 1864. 





LADIES’ WORK. 


OW are we to define the words 
that head this paper? They 
don’t bear any allusion to odious 
‘Women’s Rights.’ They don’t 
refer to degrees, or wish to sug- 
gest professorships. They refer 
to an innocent safety-valve which 
keeps a good many folks quiet. 
Lord Dundreary can’t under- 
stand it, and a good many men 
call it rubbish ; but that is chiefly 
while suffering under severe in- 
} flictions of shopping, or else while 
vainly seeking to steer through 
} the horrid labyrinth of beautiful 
works of art piled up in some 
lady’s room. 
But, after all, I don’t know 
} What women would do without 
needles. There is something that 
is so quiet in that stillest of all 
still employments; and though 
all men (and some women) do hate with a deadly hatred the rooms that are 
possessed by an evil fairy called ‘'Tawdry,’ and by a mischievous sprite 
called ‘ Trip-people-up-with-footstools,’ I really know scarcely any one 
who does not acknowledge in some‘form the charm of that quiet me- 
chanical work with which women exorcise worry, and which, with its 
graceful implements, imparts such a charm to a room. To some, without 
a work-basket a room never looks thoroughly homely. There is hardly 
an English home that can quite put away the shadow of some form that 
sat by the fireside with her basket of heaped-up mending, or her long 
ivory knitting-pins, or with something white and soft that seemed a right 
motherly work. In some houses there is, alas! but that pitiful human 
memory—where the work has been only of months, and then has been 
hidden away, and where the young form of the worker has never appeared 
again. 

But we must not call up sad shadows to play round our feminine subject. 
We must find it out at its homeliest conducing to homeliest pleasures. 

The work we must do for ourselves is always so pleasant when done. 
The happiest position—there can be no doubt about it—is when we are not 
poor, but yet do not roll in wealth. I remember being struck so much in 
a story some time ago by the pitiful description of the loss of keen pleasures 
that wealth brought—the indifference felt to the book that once would have 
been so treasured when purchased with thought and carefulness—the mani- 
fold enjoyments that were now blotted out of life. I suspect if we chose to 
think we could all bring many instances and plenty of philosophy to aid 
the content of religion. 

A few people, too, there are who hold riches only as trustees. In their 
own simple home ways and in their wide benevolence they seem to approach 
on one hand the happy homes round the throne, with simple tastes dear to 
our hearts, and again they seem to scatter comfort around ion everywhere, 


The mere silent action of people who are contented—people who are not 
aspiring to any earthly object—people who are contented to be and appear 
what they are—the mere quict life of such people is in itself an influence; 
and thus is in itself the rarest and costliest work. 
But all this is quite a digression. I was only thinking of how much 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVII. M 
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we do find work to go along with 
homeliness, and of how much they, 
both of them, go along with con- 
tented minds! 

Work does soothe many a worry 
and quiets down many a storm, 
Don’t people sometimes begin to 
‘work, and think over what to 
say?’ And does not the ‘saying’ 
afterwards vanish into thin air? 

Work is in some way interesting— 
mere advance I suppose is pleasant 
—as every brick laid well, and every 
foot well dug, so every stitch well 
set has some sense of pleasure in it. 
And these uneventful moments do 
often the work of much toil for us 
smoothing out mental creases, and 
laying low petty sand-heaps which 
might have gone whirling about, 
blinding all the eyes that they got 
into. 
So much for the soothing charm: 
for this there is plenty to do—plain 
sewing, white-seaming, and hem- 
ming—all that beautiful neat work 
that womanly woman delight in— 
stitching and hem-stitching—inlay- 
ing, and felling, and running, and 
all the rest of it. ‘Then there is the 


inexplicable darning and marking 
taste. Knitting we speak of lovingly, 
for we mostly are used to somo 
needles whose click we are never 
tired of, and whose echo some day 


will be precious, Netting there is, 
and ‘ wool-work’—that wool-work 
which lives by its basket—that gor- 
geous, exquisite pile of tints that 
light up a room, and in whose be- 
wildering brightness we really can’t 
help revelling When we are work- 
ing in tame colours, are any of my 
readers guilty, of sometimes mixing 
in gay skeins needlessly? The loss 
of the glowing colours is intolerable 
to our basket! 

While talking about the work- 
basket I must beg to suggest a 
shape. There is such a charming 
flower-basket that seems to be made 
for ,work things. It is a large, 
wide-spreading one, made by Ham- 
mond, in Baker Street ; and whether 
for flowers or work, it is really well 
worth having. 

The fashion of basket-covers is 
nearly extinct too. Now this is 
really lamentable, for they are so 


charming to make! And honestly 
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and truly they are immensely use- 
ful. The fashion is so very old that 
I shall reckon it quite new now, 
and, possessing myself of the copy- 
right, proceed to give my views 
on i 

First—shall I venture ?—Have 
you a horror of patchwork that no 
words can overcome? If so, you 
must miss this paragraph, for it 
will not give you satisfaction. A 
most really bewitching basket-cover 
is made in old silk patchwork! I 
don’t mean exactly the fashion of 
cottage counterpanes, but where a 
kaleidoscope pattern is made up of 
the glittering scraps, with gay 
and various, and corners nomen 
brightly, on some well-chosen groun 
of dark-green or black or blue. The 
work is so pleasant too. The female 
mind is gifted with praiseworthy 
economy! Using upall one’s scraps 
is all the same delightful, whether 
we first make the scraps, or whether 
they turn up ready-made! 

This is a good colour practice, 
If people would make work artistic 
they would make some advances in 
taste. It is not merely to seizo on 
a shade they want—though even 
that is something when it betokens 
aptitude and readiness to discern 
hues—but it is also to see the 
colours that make up chords: the 
chords that will chime in together 
into way The value of little 
dots—the fallacy of dull mixtures— 
the modes of heightening one colour 
by adding or withdrawing another 
that seems irrelevant—the extraor- 
dinary value of details that are often 
passed over—all these things come 
to view when we begin first to scatter 
colours. 

And how we do want colour in 
our indoor life! Not 6, faint 
pinks and mauves, which might 
seem to be more suitable to some 
hot Indian climate, where still they 
are not much used, but dashes and 
flakes of crimson, and wide splashes 
of sea-green; primrose from the 
spring banks, and blue hyacinth’s 
hue from the fields; the rose of our 
apple-orchards; the green and the 
gold of our corn. 

We seem now and then very 
gaudy, but how terribly rare is good 
colouring! Women do mostly fur- 
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nishing ; and they will Poa So 

singly because the beau- 
tiful, and not because it vite suitable. 
Now working in bright colours is 
the best chance of learning their 
ways. We pick up almost uncon- 
scio' ideas that we repro- 
duce. It becomes at last painful to 
us to be placed for long in a room 
where leading is not harmonized. 
We get to know more of the power 
ef one colour over another. We 
come to see by instinct how to ill 
a too gay expanse by a dot or two 
of yet brighter and more decided 
colour. 

Wool-work is thus made some- 
times a really artistic task. We 
blend and contrast our colours and 
try a thousand theories, every one 
of which has its own ‘use, too, in 
dress, and house, and dinner ways. 

But it is very hard to work 
slavishly just as the pattern is set 
for us—it is almost, for the eyes, 
like endorsing an opinion which 
we cannot hold. It gets one into 
bad habits; for even supposing the 
pattern to be right itself, we ought 
to see it is so, and not do it while 
still abusing it. 

The work in itself is quiet. I 
think all our handiworks are so. 
But still so many of them give us 
such scope for invention.’ 

And it is to some people so plea- 
sant to trust to their own resources. 
They like to be independent and to 
carry refinement with them. In 
the Australian bush—amidst the 
Queensland cotton-farms—far up on 
our Indian stations—on board some 
ship at sea—travelling through the 
Desert with the Honourable Impulsia 
Gushington—in all the odd Siaeee 
they get into, people like now-a- 
days very much to be comfortable; 
and it is quite remarkable how 
much refined taste there is in the 
reading of that one word as used by 
the upper ten thousand. The most 
distinctive features of refinement 
even are fast becoming active—not 
consisting in mere possessions. Any 
one may possess wealth, but not 
every one can uso it without any 
undue display of it. 

And sol shall not apologize for 
suggesting such commonplace fa- 
shions. I only want to point out 
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how some few things may bo turned 
to thorough account for adornment 
—things that will show taste as 
well as bring it out, and things that 
will retain, too, a valuable stamp 
of character, as a real production, 
to which mind has gone with the 
fingers. 

First in popular estimation just 
now are the arts of glass and china 
painting ; the first called Diaphanie, 
the other most unfortunate in its 
name of Decalcomanie. Really these 
are works that give some room 
for taste and invention. The win- 
dows that are done thus have the 
effect of good old paintings; the 
china and wood work also and tho 


silk covers and fans are quite charm- 


ing. 

And I have been wondering if 
these objects for passing adornment 
would not have their own special 
advantages if old classical shapes 
were used, being capable of reap- 
pearing in so many new develop- 
ments. The Decalcomanie of course 
all the readers of ‘ London Society’ 
know quite well by name already ;— 


‘they have found various drawing- 


rooms seemingly made into china 
factories, and manifold varnished 
fingers have receded from ‘ shaking 
hands.’ It is in threo forms only 
that I want to say a word for it. 
People are so apt to have such 
favourite little boudoirs. Now why 
cannot their panels be decorated 
thus? I think they would be found 
to take very little ‘doing.’ A wreath 
of some longish leaves, intertwined 
for instance; and butterflies and gay 
insects might be well supported by 
large bright bouquets Hie flowers, 
and birds, and their nests, too, on 
either hand. 

I saw lately also some of the fun- 
niest books and drawings that came 
from Japan, Mr. Veitch having 
brought over many when he went 
to Japan for new flowers. The 
books were so very quaint. There 
were some canary birds who gazed 
languishingly at a fly, the said fly 
buzzing provokingly about six 
inches above their heads, but evi- 
dently not feeling the least disposed 
to jump down the birds’ throats. 
There were — war gay birds, 
too, and some little cocky wren-like 
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The fun was in the expres- 
sion that the Japanese artists gave, 
which was far more taking in the 
really beautiful bird-drawings than 
in the marked a. and slightly 
grotesque street sce 

What pretty fables ¢ illustrated we 
might do thus on our boudoir walls 
—what pretty applique works in 
coloured drawings even—in the pho- 
tographs, too, that serve so well in 
illuminating. The plan of a glazed 
panel—a piece of glass cut to the 
size and securely fixed into its place 
before the edge round it is gilded, 
would preserve any delicate work 
as well as we could desire; but, 
indeed, as a general rule the mere 
varnish is thought sufficient. People 
might begin well with one panel 
picture fashion, then they might go 
on to another, and then do the whole 
room alternately. This plan would 
divide the work into many conve- 
nient stages ; and as the painting can 
be transferred to silk or paper or 
china or wood or glass at pleasure, 
I do not think the arrangement is 
likely to prove too difficult. 

I don’t think I need here describe 
much the way in which the work 
is done—the painting the prepared 
drawing over carefully with the 
cement—the reversing it on to the 
= intended to have the painting— 

e gentle, even rubbing—and then 
the careful damping with a wet 
sponge or paint-brush of the paper 
that the things are painted on, which 
then becomes detached and is at 
once removed. Some ple have, 
indeed, the art of making a well- 
gummed surface and th then of paint- 
ing on it. This is an old fashion 
again of long ago, and it strikes me 
that now-a-days we might use it for 
our works well. It is far more 

leasant to do one’s designs oneself. 

he ‘ size’ in Decalcomanie is made 
of marsh-mallow and sugar, which 
dissolves most rapidly.; , For the 
dinner-table, vases done thus are 
attractive. We must not make too 
many plates and dishes thus, be- 
cause of the washing dangers; but 
for vases that may be washed, in a 
style more for show than use, we 
may indeed arrange some exceed- 
ingly pretty effects. The arrange- 
ment indeed here is everything, I 
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have seen such a pretty stand with 
a little French group & la Watteau, 
tag Fore mete oyge 


pattern, Pp 
of gay small dots, flies, flowers, or 
what not, has such a good effect in 
filling an empty space without the 
least Dente of heaviness. Beware, 
however, of using a group of large 
centre flowers, and then adorning 
ar ground with a number of simi- 
SS flowers, their size reduced @ 
hundredfold ! 

Flattish tazze for dinner-tables 
may be very well thus ornamented, 
and also the stems of glass vases 
and baskets and trays for cards, 
Of course in cleaning these things 
the unpainted inside can be cleaned 
with water of any heat, as usual; 
but the painted surface is better 
without much rubbing, and though 
the varnish is waterproof, the water 
must be cold. 

The work of Decalcomanie, as 
well as Diaphanie, was, I believe, 
introduced in England by Messrs. 
Barnard, Oxford Street. The other 
day I saw some of their new de- 
signs; and really the Japan work— 
the table and the borderings of ‘ fine 
old Japan,’ were amusing. The 
scenes ap’ to me to have been 
some of them taken from the books 
of the Japanese; and these scenes 
of Japan or China are sure to be- 
come popular. Chinese lanterns, 
by-the-by, could thus be splendidly 
decorated; and a friend of mine not 
long ago ‘produced a striking effect 
by mingling these gay lanterns 
amidst the gorgeous plants which 
filled a small conservatory. Dia- 
phanie, be it remembered, is quite 
different from the above art. The 
paper in this is rubbed off after the 
cement has had two days to harden, 
and .then a good coat of varnish 
I the coloured side water- 


proo: 

One of the prettiest sets of Decal- 
comanie patterns consists of a num- 
ber of insects—beetles, flies, and 
butterflies—painted ape Ses leaf-gold. 
In all these Decalco patterns the 
painting is really reversed. We 
shall not then see again the face 
that appears on the sheet. The 
heavier colours are next us; we 
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a thing wrong side out; and 
thus the finished work is—rather a 

rare event—far prettier than our 
pattern, The principle is ingenious. 

cement with which we cover 
the lower—. ¢., the surface next ug 
of the paint—attaches that 
securely to the surface on which we 
press it. After a moment or two 
we touch with a damp sponge or 
paint-brush the surface of the paper 
that is now lying next us. he 
damp dissolves at once the thin 
layer of mallow size; the paper 
being then lifted off we have but to 
varnish the picture that remains. 
It is well not to put over much var- 
nish, which is quite a beginner's 
tendency. 

A new sort of Decalcomanie is 
done almost in an instant. This is 
raagn A varnished, and is not reversed 

ting. The paper is cut out 
thrown into cold water: after 
semaining there about five or ten 
minutes the painted film is found 


ready to separate from the paper; 


and this film being taken up is laid 
flat upon the surface which is to be 


decorated, to which it adheres di- 
rectly. I must own the ease of this 
mode makes it very Bp and 
rapid for doing panels or anything 
for which we want to have few 
materials and quick effect. But it 
is not so lasting nearly as the other : 
it does not look so polished and 
smooth at the edges; and hardly 
= enough to do to call it work 


The next sort of work I would 
turn to is that which has seized 
upon baskets—the fashion of gild- 
ing these, and also that of staining 


The gilding is done so easily that 
it is hardly worth describing—the 
liquid being brushed on, and left » 
stand twelve hours, according to 
the best mode, and the leaf-gold 
then laid on and caused to lie 
smoothly on it. This produces a 
very solid and effective’ handle or 
edging, and round the base of a 
flower-pot basket, or of a stand for 
cut yt hh it has most certainly a 


ca 

py worst part of the white bas- 
kets is the white-lead used in them. 
It must be allowed, I suppose, that 
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ly are done thus. ‘There 
is an old receipt, however, of a 
South American mode of whitening 
which will be found most harmless, 
and which, I can answer for it, is 
reasonably lasting. It sometimes 
requires renewing, but really that is 
most seldom. The whole secret is 
to boil rice till it really dissolves— 
is thin, at least, like —and 
then, mixing chalk or whiting tho- 
roughly into the 4A to paint 
the things over with it, leaving 
them for a short time before they 
are touched to dry. 

For drawing-rooms and boudoirs, 
and for baskets for carrying flowers, 
there is, too, that sealing-wax var- 
nish that I have so often mentioned, 
a stick of red and a stick of black 
being dissolved in spirit of wine, 
mixed, and then well brushed on. 
The great thing is to avoid leaving 
any uncoloured crevices; but this is 
not likely to happen if we use a 
small paint-brush enough: a smallish 
camel’s-hair pencil is the best and 
the quickest at last. 

The rich brown colour of this 
varnish looks charming for our 
flowers; and there is so often some 
favourite old flat basket which wo 
cannot bear to discard, though it 
has, alas! grown dingy. A coating 
of this varnish puts new life into it ; 
and if a gilt handle is added, and a 
touch of gold here and there amongst 
the curves of the edge, and perhaps 
at the foot besides, the old basket 
comes out quite elegant, and goes 
off at once to a table. The tin 
linings for all these can always be 
got most easily; any size and shape 
can be made if they are not ready; 
but people who perhaps write up 
from the country to order tliem 
ought always to say the colours 
which they wish to have them 
painted,—the basket-makers gene- 
rally are o strongly disposed to- 
wards gree 

hacker waik I want to mention 
is that of feather arrangement. It 
does seem to me such a pity that 
we should not have in England the 
beautiful feather flowers the nuns 
of Madeira make, and the beautiful 
fans and dresses that we hear of, 
and see brought sometimes from the 
stations in the Pacific. 
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gladly. But surely we have white 
feathers, and many flowers are 
white; and in Madeira, at any rate, 
the feathers are mostly painted. 

But besides the flowers there are 
so many more things we might 
make. ‘The painted fans will per- 
haps be at present the most popular, 
done according to the new work; 
but, otherwise, what charming fans 
we might make of feathers! 

It is not every one who has swans, 
but those who can get swans’ fea- 
thers really should set store by 
them as a most useful material. If 
people would arrange feathers, too, 
to form artistic groups, there would 
be a chief objection removed from 
the things made of them. The fea- 
thers, for instance, that are so 
lovely on peacocks’ necks, and 


some of the beautiful plumage of 
even more homely birds, how very 
pretty they would be grouped into 
soft masses! and what very charm- 
ing plumes might be well obtained 


nearer than Regent Street! 

The feathers of course need drying 
exceedingly well and slowly before 
they are used at all. 

Still keeping to room decoration 
we may recall the leather-work, in 
which soft leather was shaped into 
forms of leaves and fruit, and 
mounted on wood or wire, and care- 
fully varnished with brown. These 
make such pretty picture-frames as 
any boudoir might welcome; and it 
must be so very pleasant to be able 
to give a drawing of which the 
whole thing is home-made. When 
sisters have this taste, too, it often 
sets brothers carving; and few 
things are more a@ resource, since 
wood exists in most places and pen- 
knives are perennial. 

Plant-stands may be made thus, 
very prettily, too— the light iron 
shapes being quite concealed by the 
foliage ; and brackets, which are not 
always most easy to buy in good 
taste, can often be made most ele- 
gant by a little adapting of form 
to the place they are meant to fill, 
and to the use they are made for. 
The use of extremely black varnish 


gives all, the effect of black oak. 
And when one hears quite with 
longing of the carved brackets 
and boxes and stands and what not 
in Paris, is it not very consoling to 
jneet with the information that they 
are mostly made black? 

Black oak, however, is perfect to 
use amongst brilliant flowers. 

Then, for rustic things, we don’t 
suppose, of course, that ladies can 
really ter; but I have seen 
threo sticks wired together merely 
—somewhat in camp-stool fashion—. 
and they are cut smooth to stand 
well, and then they hold a flower- 
pot, or perhaps a tiny basket, or 
perhaps a tuft of moss, in which 
flowers are growing. ‘The sticks 
are varnished, or even gilt some- 
times, and the best wood to use for 

is that which is cut from 
vines. 

Many things may be made thus 
merely with copper wire or with 
galvanized zinc, which bends ex- 
tremely readily; and on beautiful 
little rafts thus formed not only 
many orchids that live in rooms 
would grow well, but also cut 
flowers would last well laid on a 
bed of moss in which a clay ball 
was hidden to keep the flower-stalks 
fresh. Many delightful flowers 
would also grow thus charmingly 
upon a mere bed of moss. 

I end, as I began, with the old 
‘ white work,’ which will be always 
popular because it has never yet 
been passed by. 

There are the pretty embroideries 
of thick braid worked on net that 
gives almost the look of point-lace 
when sleeves and collars are done in 
it, and for which we may make 
lovely patterns by taking the shapes 
and outlines of small leaves and 
pretty berries. 

There is the braiding, too, which 
comes in between large rows of 
open work, and with its Vandykes 
and serolis gives the effect of much 
time and labour. 

And, lastly, there is the ‘ old 
point’—that most bewitching work 
—a work which one feels at once is 
the top of the working scale. 

The wide braid here looped to- 
gether over its blue traced pattern 
las to be just connected by mere 
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strong threads at first. These 
threads are then ‘worked over’ 
with strong close button-hole stitch, 
and the interstices are filled in with 
fancy stitches like collars. The 
great thing of all in this work is 
shape, or, rather, pattern. 

But if people kindly consider that 
all our best point comes from ex- 
clusively convent sources, they will 
begin to think, perhaps, that desi 
which one nun has made anot 
woman may draw; and when they 
look at drawings and photo hs 
of old iron works, and see re- 
viewers remarking that they almost 
resemble old point, perhaps it will 
occur to them to produce them én 
point. 

I believe that half the secret of 
the magnificent old lace has been 
that in the convents it had to be 
taken so often from splendid metal- 
work. ‘There is something very dif- 
ficult in making a grand design for 
a mere piece of lace. 

Exceedingly good effects can be 
produced, too, in mere chain-stitch 
worked upon fine net in a rather 
thick sort of cotton. 


of course can be worked closely in 
leaf-masses, or forming any flower 
or initials or devices; and all the 
pretty initials that every one has on 


The stitches ~ 
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envelopes might serve another turn 
in making embroidery patterns. 

In this, as well as in point-lace, 
we chiefly must seck good patterns ; 
and for those who find much diffi- 
culty in drawing these correctly, I 
must suggest the aid of the foreign 
writing-paper, divided into small 
squares, which helps much for pro- 

rtions always. And of course it 
is hardly worth while to put in a 
reminder also as to the black 
tracing-paper, which copies on to 
a sheet of anything laid beneath it 
the lines that we trace on the pat- 
tern, which lies on the reversed 
black paper. In the course of 
foreign tours, and in most un- 
looked-for ways, suggestive ideas 
will constantly strike any one who 
has an eye for them. 

The chief thing, it seems to me, 
is to be on the look-out for adapta- 
tions rather than things. Things, 
of course, strike one soon enough, 
being there themselves in evidence; 
but adaptations require looking for, 
and take rather thought than eye- 
sight. So now I have touched on 
a few of the pleasantest things of 
this season, and—if the Editor lets 
me—some day I will hope to say 
more of them and of their succes- 
sors. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINE. 


MAYDEN, kyndlye looke on mee 
For thys one daye atte leaste, 
Whenne lyttelle byrds alle happye bee, 
Maye J not eke bee bleste? 
One kyndlye glance, dear ladye myne, 
Grant mee—for sweete Sainte Valentyne. 


Bryghte is the daye wyth thoughte of Spryng, 
And Wynter, old and gray, 
Whenne lyttelle byrds begyn to syng, 
Begyns to wende hys waye. 
Spryng-tyme bryngs hope, sweete ladye myne, 
Give mee some—for Sainte Valentyne. 


The prettye flowers wylle soone appear 
In everye fielde and grove, 
Prymrose and violet wylle be here 
To speake to us of love. 
Then at thys tyme, O ladye myne, 
Love mee—for sweete Sainte Valentyne! 
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JUST AS IT HAPPENED: 
A Cale of Cwa Walentines. 


THE FIRST. 


T was not a genial February in 

the country; perhaps not very 
genial in town either, but then to 
town-bred people the country in dull 
weather is absolutely intolerable. 

So at least it appeared to the 
young lady who sat, this eve of 
Saint Valentine, on a couch of crim- 
son velvet, by the fireside, and 
counted the days until her country 
visit should be over. ‘ Better a Lon- 
don fog than this eternal mist and 
drizzle,’ was her verdict, as she 
walked to the window and looked 
out. ‘In the country one should 
have sunshine and green fields, way- 
ing trees, summer flowers, and sing- 
ing birds, whereas to look out 
here——’ 

The solitary brown leaf she had 
been watching on its bare branch 
swirled round in a sudden blast of 
wind and rain-drops, and fell to the 
ground. 

‘ Die there!’ said the girl, shiver- 
ing; ‘the fittest thing to do such 
days as this. I wonder where every- 


y is. 

She turned as the door opened, 
and a rosy urchin of some five 
winters bounded towards her and 
clutched the delicate folds of her 
evening dress in his sturdy fists. 

‘A horse, a horse!’ sang out the 


urchin. ‘Aunt Milly’s a horse!— 
my horse—gee!’ 

But the moment was unpropi- 
tious. Aunt Milly only extricated 
her dress and put the rebel fingers 
aside. 

‘Carl, where’s mamma?’ 

‘Don't know, Making Bertie say 
his prayers.’ 

A slight curl stole to the young 
lady’s lips as she went back to the 
fire and sat down again on the couch 
“i ¥- velvet. Making Bertie 

pe aren In other words, 
outlier to bed. So that was 
what her sister-in-law did in the 
country by way of relieving its 
monotony— made herself into a 
nursery-maid. 


She gave an instinctive glance 
round the room in which she sat, 
and in which every article was a 
standing witness to wealth and 
taste, a standing protest against the 
dull weariness which oppressed her. 
What business had the mistress of 
such a house as this to make a 
nursery-maid of herself? Was it 
expected that all wives and mothers 
in the country should do so; and 
why? Her eyes, travelling gradu- 
ally from curtain to picture, from 
picture to table and couch, fell upon 
Master Carl rolling himself from 
side to side on the rug at her feet. 
He stopped rolling when he saw 
her look at him. He got up, put 
his chubby little fist once again on 
her light dress, and stared up at 
her, grinning. 

* Nurse says if we say our prayers 


* we shall go to heaven, but I don’t 


want to go.’ 

* Don’t you?’ 

‘No; not till I’ve worn this new 
frock a bit. Doesn’t it look nice? 
And I’ve got a watch, only it won't 
tick; and a trumpet; and I shall 
have a valentine to-morrow; shall 

ou?’ 

‘No. Hush, Carl,’ said Millicent, 

sremptorily, ‘ what was that?’ 

She had heard the drive gate 
swing backwards and forwards with 
a click each time the fastening 
failed to catch in passing, and now 
she saw a gentleman’s hat above the 
shrubs, and had a shrewd suspicion 
that she knew who the owner of it 
was. 

For one moment she bent her 
head down towards the fire anda 
softened expression came over her 
face. A little while ago she would 
have hailed the coming of this visi- 
tor—any visitor—as a blessed break 
in the monotony of the day, but 
now 

‘Well, she said, sighing, ‘it will 
be a change at least.’ 

When she raised her head all trace 
of the momentary softening had 
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_ away, and there was nothing 
ut her usual look of cold indiffer- 


ence. She rose to greet the visitor 
when he came in; she put out her 
hand to him in a regal sort of way, 
and seated herself with an air that 
graciously permitted him to sit also 
in her presence. 

‘A dull day, Mr. Stuart; as all 
days seem to be here, at this season.’ 

Mr. Stuart responded. If he had 
noticed her air he did not seem to 
feel it. Carl was already at his 
knee, and his broad white hand 
stroked Carl’s yellow curls and kept 
the boy quiet. On one of the fingers 
of that hand a diamond glittered, 
and Millicent noticed that the hand, 
considering that it belonged to a 
country gentleman and a sports- 
man, was very white. She thought 
too, as she had thought before, that 
if no one could possibly call Mr. 
Stuart a handsome man, neither 
could any one honestly call him 
ugly. He was not old, nor, seeing 
that he was past thirty, very young. 
He had a square white forehead, 


black hair and whiskers, a pair of - 


eyes whose keen, steady light soft- 
ened wonderfully when he spoke, 
and a smile which Millicent ac- 
knowledged to herself made him 
look almost handsome. 

* Your visit is drawing to a close?’ 
said Mr. Stuart, interrogatively. 

* Yes, I go to town next week.’ 

* We shall be sorry to lose you.’ 

Mr. Stuart had looked at her 
while he spoke, but afterwards he 
turned away and stroked Carl’s hair 
absently. Perhaps he thought the 
faint tinge that risen over her 
face was only the reflection of the 
firelight, or perhaps it was so faint 
as to be insignificant; anyhow, he 
looked like a man who had made his 
first throw and discovered a blank. 

‘Sir George and Lady Rochelle 
do not accompany you, I think ?’ 

‘My brother takes me to town, of 
course, but he will not remain. I 
believe Lady Rochelle is in the 
nursery. I will let her know you 
are here.’ 

She looked towards a crimson 
tassel which hung near the gentle- 
man’s hand, and Mr. Stuart got up, 
but not to ring the bell. He only 
required, it seemed, a change of 


Just as it happened : 


am, for he stood with one hand 

n the mantelpiece, and said curtly, 
. ‘ Pray don’t. I would not disturb 
her on any account. I came to bid 
you good-bye.’ 

Something which Millicent would 
have scorned to think was disap- 
pointment crept over her at the 
words. ‘There he stood, a stern, 
strong man, an obscure country 
squire, over thirty, with not even a 
handsome face to recommend him; 
courteous, indeed, but not with the 
insidious, flattering courtesy to 
which she was accustomed; a 
rugged figure enough in all con- 
science for a foreground, and yet 
she could not help a little absurd 
feeling of regret at the thought of 
saying good-bye to him. It was 
very odd, it was utterly unaccount- 
able and preposterous. A man who 
would not even recognize the name 
of the composer whose new opera 
was shortly to startle the world into 
one great diapason of praise; who 
would probably confuse Meyerbeer 
with Verdi, and Alboni with Grisi ; 
who sang only simple ballads in a 
very fair tenor, and knew nothing 
at all about his own ‘register.’ 
Neither would any of the great 
names of Tyburnia have produced an 
impression upon him. To all that 
went on in the world—her world— 
he was, she considered, culpably 
indifferent ; what then was there 
about him which roused her interest 
in spite of herself? She could not 
tell. She wondered why, if he had 
only come to say good-bye, he did 
not say it and go; why he chose to 
stand up there instead of sitting 
down; why there was something 
about him to-night stranger than 
usual, something which communi- 
cated to her an odd sensation of 
excitement and apprehension. She 
began to lose her cool com 
and indifference, to tremble a little, 
to feel a little nervous and uneasy. 

‘You dislike the country, then,’ 
said Mr. Stuart, in a tone of specu- 
lative deliberation. ‘You really 
think that with all its glories + 
summer sun and winter hearth, 
has nothing to offer which Sea 
would accept; that an existence in 
it would be simply insu or peo, 
under any circumstances 
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Millicent hesitated. Other gleries, 
dazzling with luxurious 
splendid in the whirl that left no 
time for thought or dulness rose up 
and hid those simpler ones, but 


somehow she did not like to tell 
him 


80. 

‘You speak so seriously, Mr. 
Stuart.’ 

‘I feel serious. Iam more serious 
than ever I was in my life.’ 

‘My brother is happy here,’ said 
Millicent, ‘and his wife too. I sup- 
pose if people have homes and home 
interests and pursuits like theirs, 
they may be happy in the country.’ 

* Millicent!’ 

The sudden glow which lighted 
up his eyes and face as he turned 
towards her startled Miss Rochelle 
into a gesture which however would 
not have stopped him but for an- 
other interruption from the noisy 
lips of Master Carl. 

‘IT shall have a valentine to4mor- 
row,’ shouted the boy. ‘And Aunt 
Milly won't. She said so. She's 
got nobody to send her valentines, 
and I have.’ 


Mr. Stuart caught him by the © 


arm and swung him round. 

‘ Your aunt thinks valentines are 
only for children, eh Carl? And 
Valentine’s Day is vulgar, out of 
date? Ask her? 

‘I told him nothing of the sort,’ 
said Millicent. ‘ But of course it is 
out of date.’ 

‘ Nevertheless we will honour it 
as we do other institutions, for its 
antiquity. I have an immense re- 
spect for it; and the village people 
think that any enterprise begun on 
Valentine’s Day is certain to be 
lucky. And now, Miss Rochelle, I 
will wish you good evening.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ responded Millicent. 

Mr. Stuart heard the emphasis on 
the words, and smiled. He went 
away with that half smile still on 
his lips, and Millicent got up and 
watched his dark figure as as 
she could see it, which was not far. 
For night was closing in, the bare 
branches had formed themselves 
into a solemn black mat against the 
lead-coloured sky behind, and the 
rain dri from them. 

What did he mean? Why had 
he said that one word, and then 
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broken off so suddenly? And what 
was he going to do? Above all, 
what did it signify to her about him 
and his doings? 

She listened to the wind moaning 
feebly amongst the trees, and the 
sullen beat of the rain-drops on the 
stone terrace ; and asked herself how 
it would be possible to drag on such 
an existence as this, month after 
month, year after year, as her sister- 
in-law did. 

‘No,’ said Millicent; ‘I couldn’t 
do it; nothing should induce me to 
do it.’ 

She was glad when the servants 
brought in lights and drew the cur- 
tains, and Sir George, her brother, 
came and took her down to dinner, 
his wife following with Master Carl, 
who had absolutely refused to go to 
bed before the dessert appeared. 

Even dinner was a little change— 
a little something to do and to talk 
about. She a erfectly well 
that this pe reariness was 
wrong ; that she —h to have been 
able to occupy herself, as other 
people did, instead of hankering 
after the tound of gaieties into 
which she was about to plunge; 
but knowing a thing to be wrong is 
very different from knowing how to 
—— it, or even wishing to do 


ial Millicent went to bed that 
night to dream horrible dreams of 
being shut up in dismal country 
houses with stone terraces in front, 
and bare melancholy branches, from 
which rain dropped incessantly. 

In the morning when she drew 
aside the curtain all was fair. The 
sun shone, the birds were singing; 
the great lumbering fog had lifted 
itself away ; and up above her there 
was the blue sky with tiny flecks of 
white dancing over it like the petals 
of a shaken rose. Millicent opened 
the window and leaned out, confess- 
ing to herself that it was very fair. 
But what of that? To-morrow the 
fog might come back again; and 
even if it did not, fine weather was 
a poor thing for happiness to depend 
upon. 

Clamorous voices reached her ear 
as she went down stairs ; —— 


tiny feet along the shalt, 
upturned to kiss ae tanks 
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thrust out in pee glee to display 


the treasures of 

My valentine!’ en | Carl. 
‘Loe at mine first. Never mind 
Bertie’s; mine’s the best; all roses 
and paint; ‘and little boys with 
wings, and cheeks like blowing a 
trumpet.’ 

And mine’s nicer,’ vociferated 
the other nephew. ‘ Come on, come 
on! papa ’s got one for you, too—he 
said so. A valentine for Aunt 
‘Milly!’ 

She went on into the breakfast-room 
with the two children clinging to 
her. She looked at the letter lying 
besidujher plate, and felt all at once, 
with a great pang of sorrow, and 
shame, and anger—‘I know from 
whom it comes, and what is in it.’ 

Sir George looked at her from his 
own letters, and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing ;’ Lady Rochelle gave her the 
usual kiss; and the children buzzed 
round her like bees, eager pee 
upon the sup honey in ten- 


velope and criticise it. 
‘It’s not as good as mine, I know,’ 

said Carl, eyeing it jealously. ‘ Why, 

she hasn’t opened it! 


She’s ‘put it 
in her pocket! Mamma, Aunt Milly 
won’t open her valentine.’ 

Then Sir George called them off, 
and said, looking at his sister, ‘I 
met Archie Stuart last night at the 
gate. He comes here rather often, 
doesn’t he ?’ 

To which Lady Rochelle re- 
sponded, ‘ Was he “hens last night ? 
I didn’t see him,’ 

‘ He stayed just ten minutes,’ said 
Millicent, shortly, ‘and came, I 
should think, partly to play with 
Carl, for that was what he did most 
of the time.’ 

And then she made her escape to 
open that valentine, which was in- 
deed not so good as Carl’s, inasmuch 
as whilst his had produced only 
noisy glee, a few bitter remorseful 
tears rose, against her will, to Milli- 
cent’s eyes, as she read what Archie 
Stuart had to say. 

‘His wife! Oh, never, never!’ 

She folded the letter and leaned 
again out of the window; but not to 
look at any real feature of the land- 
scape. Instead of it she saw a house 
of many gables, standing in its own 
grounds. She looked in at the win- 


Just as it happened : 


smoke from other houses and many 
cottages; and amongst them stood 
the tower of the village church. She 
turned from the prospect, and it 
vanished. Millicent Rochelle was 
herself again, instead of that solitary 
silent figure, watching in vain for an 
absent husband. 

‘I could not do it, she repeated. 
‘Iam not mad enough to care for 
him; it is fancy only—sorrow that 
he should be hurt through my 
means. Oh, if I were back in town 
out of it all!’ 

She could not do it. Even for 
such love as that which he told so 

uietly, but which she felt in every 
throb of her heart to be so true and 
tender, was it not possible for her to 
give up the other glories calling to 
her from afar, with music sweet but 
hollow ? 

Archie Stuart—No. 


THE SECOND. 


Pass on summer and winter, snow 
and sunbeams. Cut away five years 
more from the life of the old man, 
Time. He was grey when we were 
boys; and the five years alter us, 
but he looks little changed, we 
think 


Millicent Rochelle had come down 
again after this long interval to pay 
a visit at her brother’s house. She 
had been there some weeks—for this 
was again the eve of St. Valentine; 
she sat in her old seat by the fire, 
and Archie Stuart stood opposite to 
her; but scant words and distant 
courtesy had between them, 
and he was not talking to her. He 
was going to take the boys—those 
dreadful creatures into which Carl 
and Bertie had developed—to a 
merrymaking specially got up for 
such creatures; and they were sit- 
ting uneasily on chairs, alternately 
reminding Mr. Stuart that they were 
ready, and sparring at each other. 
For Bertie ventured to intro- 
duce the word valentine, upon which 
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Carl grew red, and a 

‘Pshaw! valentines are for girls. 
might send one, for a lark ; Beat 
having one sent to me—I shouldn't 
take it in.’ 

‘But you know, Carl,’ insisted 
Bertie, ‘ last year you——’ 

Mr. Carl looked straight at his 
brother, {thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and uttered an emphatic 
monosyllable, ‘ Pig!’ 

Mr. Stuart took no notice of them. 
A little girl had crept up to him, 
and he was playing with golden 
curls something like Carl’s present 
furze bush had been five years ago. 
He was but little altered. The years 
that had swept like a hurricane over 
Millicent seemed scarcely to have 
touched him. Only in one thing he 
was changed. He saw in her simply 
her brother’s guest, to be treated 
with all due deference and courtesy 
—nothing more. 

She sat on quietly, speaking if 
she was spoken to, but rousing her- 
self with apparent difficulty: and 
the shadows deepened over her face 
as the fire fell lower. They knew 
nothing of each other’s thoughts— 
these two, who had once been drawn 
80 closely together. They only saw 
the cold outside—the chilly formal- 
isms, the studied politenesses. At 
least so each believed of the other. 

Lady Rochelle came in, dressed to 
go to a dinner-party, and Sir George 
was heard in the hall giving orders 
concerning the carriage. 

‘It is so kind of you toltake 
charge of them,’ said Lady Rochelle, 
shaking hands with Archie. ‘ But 
are you sure we shall not victimize 
you? Boys, you must be ve 
and remember, Carl, no rou «heey 

‘All right, mother,’ sempeniied 
Mr. Carl, already dropping ‘mam- 


ma’ as y. 

‘The iage is ready,’ said Lady 
Rochelle. ‘ They shall set you 
down, and come back*for us.’ 

Then Archibald Stuart moved. A 
little spasm of irresolution shook 
him. His heart ached with this icy 
shadow that had come between him- 
self and Millicent. Surely it need 
not be so. He looked at her, wishing 
to take her hand, as he used to do. 
She might have read the wish in his 


pained, wistful face, Perhaps she 
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did not dare to look at his face at 
all. Anyhow, nothing but a very 
grave and formal bow passed be- 
tween them, and he was gone. 

Then Millicent became aware that 
Lady Rochelle was looking at her 
with an air of bewilderment and 
dismay. 

‘Why, Milly! not dressed! Do 
you know how late we are already ?” 

*You must me the party,’ 
replied Millicent. ‘I shall stay at 
home.’ 

‘ At home! not going! 
dear, I can’t——’ 

‘Yes youcan, I never meant to 
go. I hate it.’ 

‘ Hate what?’ 

* Dinner parties.’ 

Lady Rochelle smoothed down the 
fingers of her white gloves medita- 
tively. 

‘ George!’ she called out, ‘ Milly 
says she won’t go.’ 

The baronet came in, and Milli- 
cent put up her two hands to ward 
off his remonstrances. 

‘You used to scold me for being 
dissipated, ——— Let me alone, 


But, my 


‘now; I’m 


Sir George looked at her and said, 
‘Hem!’ then he gave his arm to his 
wife, and they went away. 

At last she was alone, and the 
fire leaped up and nodded to her; 
but the bunch of early snowdro 
which Archie Stuart had me 
hung their heads and droo He 
had not been thinking of her when 
he brought them; why had he left 
them behind him? She had a vague 
sentiment of pity for them, as though 
they had been sentient beings, and 
could feel the neglect that left them 
to die in the hot room, uncared for, 
And though Archie Stuart was gone, 
she hardly seemed to be rid of him. 
How many lips had spoken to her 
of love since he stood there five 
years ago, uttering her name and 
checking himself? And what was 
the worth of all the honeyed speeches 
and stiffly eligible proposals, backed 
by the arguments of her aunt and 
chaperone, beside the worn old 
valentine with which in her incon- 
sistency she had never parted ? 

She had got to go back into the 
great world, and drop the curtain 
again over this bit of quict starlight, 
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drive about in the Parks, to leave 


house to house, from one féte to 
another, from soirée musicale to con- 
versazione, where the talk rattled in 
her ears like dry old bones, and the 
society was a strange medley of 
scientific gentlemanly ladies, lady- 
like young gentlemen, and fresh 
young girls in the bloom of their 
first season; to sleep a miserable 
broken sleep when the red of dawn 
began to paint the sky, and rise at 
noon, forlorn and jaded, to begin 
afresh the yesterday’s mill-wheel 
round. 

She felt very dreary as she thought 
of all this now. She was no longer 
young to enjoy it; elasticity and 
youthful energy had fled. She 
shrank back in the corner of the 
couch, and thought, with a sob 
in ._her throat, that it would be 
pleasant to stay there; never to 
speak to any one again; never to go 
back into the whirl whose memory 
made her brain ache and throb in 
this silent room; never to feel the 
sting of loneliness again; never to 
wonder with a hopeless questioning 
whether life might not have been 
different if, five years ago, she had 
acted differently: not exactly to die 
there, that was too terrible, but 
to fall into the haziness of quiet 
rest. 

Throughout these years a strange, 
remorseful consciousness had haunt- 
ed her-—-a tiny silent picture. It 
was this: An open window, and 
birds singing in the fickle February 
sunshine; a sky all flecked with 
white, and a face leaning out of the 
window, but seeing not so much the 
sky or the sunshine as the offer of a 
man’s heart—a deep and tender love 
which would have folded its warm 
light about the life that was so de- 
solate ‘now. Nobody wanted her. 
No soul on earth sent forth a tender 
thought to her, absent or present; 
no soul on earth was the better or 
happier for her existence, Must it 
go on thus to the end? The thought 
was very bitter to her. Her heart 
was full of vain yearni after 
peace; and the glitter of that far-off 
world to which she must return was 


Just as it happened : 


as dreadful now as it had formerly 
been fascinati 


‘I should like to do a little good 
before I die,’ mused Millicent. ‘I 
should like to be of some little use 
somewhere.’ 

She went to the table and took up 
the drooping snowdrops. 

‘They are dying here: he will 
never know if I take them.’ 

And them some sudden associa- 
tion stung her, and she threw them 
down and covered her face. 

‘Too late, too late! I did love 
him all the while; but I loved my- 
self better.’ 

It had taken her five years to find 
that out, and she had never confessed 
it until to-night. She would have 
recalled the confession then, if it had 
been; possible. She roused herself, 
and assumed involuntarily some 
little of that regal air with which 
she had once looked down upon 
Archie Stuart. In passing the piano 
she struck a few desultory chords; 
and then, as her fingers wandered 
over them, the notes formed them- 
selves into a symphony, an air, 
finally an accompaniment to the old 
Scotch ballad— 


* Douglass, tender and true,’ 


By-and-by she began to sing the 
words softly, losing in them all 
thought of the present and the 
waning night. 

A shadow fell upon the distant 
wall from the doorway, but she did 
not see it. When the last tremulous 
notes of the song died away it va- 
nished ; there came a rush‘of noisy 
feet along the corridor, and the boys 
were shouting their adventures into 
Aunt Millicent’s ear, each struggling 
to be first and loudest. 

‘And I got a fiddle for my prize, 
cried Carl. ‘It only cost sixpence ; 
but it makes a jolly squeak. meant 
to play all up the stairs, only Mr. 
Stuart wouldrtt let me because you 
were singing. He listened at the 
door, and made us keep quiet. I 
did call him a sneak, but he went 
away and never said a word to us. 
Aunt Milly, how white you are! 
And what a jolly muff to stop here 
all by yourself instead of going with 
mamma! Why, a dinner party ’s 
better than nothing, ifit is a bit slow.’ 
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‘Do you hear that clock?’ said 
Millicent. ‘ Be off, boys, Good 
night.’ 


But Archis Stuart went down the 
gravel sweep with.a light in his eye 
and a verse of a song on his lips. 


‘Could ye come back to me, Douglass, 
Douglass, 
Back with the form and the face that I 
knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Doug- 
lass, 
Douglass, tender and true.” 


And he leaned over the gate in the 
moonlight to look at those windows 
where the light shone dark red 
through the curtains, his heart full 
of the singer of the song, and hope. 

In the morning the sunbeams fell 
warm upon the window of Millicent’s 
room, but she never heeded them. 
They were but a type of that other 
sunshine which had come to melt 
away the ice from her path. She 
was leaning down over a little table 
beside the window, and on it there 
lay open what Carl would have 
called a valentine. The tears that 
rose to her eyes were no longer 
thrust back in bitter self-humiliation 
and pride ; they fell gently upon the 
old valentine and the new one. She 
was so happy that she could only 
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press her hands over her heart, and 
say, ‘I don’t deserve it; I don't de- 
serve it,’ as she wrote‘the single word 
for which he asked, in answer— 
* Come.’ 

Here was some one who wanted 
her, who might yet be happier for 
her existence; above all, some one 
who loved her, whom she loved. 

Below in the village there rose up 
the smoke of many cottages; and 
the church tower reared itself 
amongst them in silent solid dull- 
ness; but a wonderful light had 
come over the world, and the very 
cottages glittered in it. The bare 
trees were no longer bleak, the few 
brown leaves no longer melancholy ; 
all were units of a charmed whole. 

Sir George Rochelle stood at the 
drawing-room window that evening, 
and saw Archie Stuart in the shrub- 
bery with Millicent. He called to 
his wife to ‘ look there.’ 

‘I thought she was trifling with 
him,’ said Sir George ; ‘ but it isn’t 
80, is it?” 

Lady Rochelle saw Archie Stuart 
turn to draw Millicent’s shaw] closer 


. over her chest, and she smiled, and 


said, ‘Come away; how would you 
have liked to be watched? No, 
there is no trifling there. May they 
be as happy as we are!’ 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY IN LEAP YEAR, 


A SOLEMN WARNING TO SINGLE MEN, 
(IMustrated by ‘ Phiz.’) 


ACHELORS all, of St. Valentine’s Day beware! 
This year is Leap Year: the ladies may choose! 
How then you get in the fair sex’s way beware, 
Or both your hearts and your freedom you'll lose. 
Princesses—waitresses, 
Curly, or straight tresses, 
Fond hearts, or traitresses, 
Short ones or tall ; 
Elderly—youthful, 
Deceitful or truthful, 
Unfeeling or ruthful, 
Beware of them all! 


Theirs is the question this year; and for popping it, 
No opportunity will they omit. 
They may propose; and you've no chance of stopping it; 
‘ Please ask mamma’ does not answer a bit. 
They'll grant no truces, 
Delays, or excuses ; 
Resistance no use is 
To Leap Year’s mad freak, 
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St. Valentine’s Day in Leap Year. 


That one chance of Hymen 

For nervous and shy men, 

(The girls can’t think why men 
Are frightened to speak). 


As for myself; I am terrified awfully— 
‘No’ to a woman ne’er yet have I said, 
So run a great risk of behaving unlawfully— 
Marrying all who may ask me to wed. 
In fear, dash my wig, am I 
Standing of bigamy ; 
Not to say trigamy 
Twenty times o’er. 
There is no hope escape of ; 
I’m in for the scrape of 
My fate, in the shape of 
The year sixty-four. 


Then bachelors all, be advised and take warning, 
There’s a great deal more danger than many suppose 
Who are treating my sad admonition with scorning, 
And make bosom friends of their poor bosoms’ foes. 
Of their dreams they will wake out 
And find the mistake out, 
When the fair ones they break out 
On Valentine’s Day. 
And kneeling before us 
Declare they adore us 
And sing in a chorus— 
‘Be mine, love, I pray!’ 


This petticoat government’s acts will be terrible, 
Over our hearts most tyrannic in sway ; 
Rings for all fingers, and rings for each merry bell, 
Their laws insist on for Valentine’s Day. 
For there’s no need for angling— 
To set the bells jangling— 
For white favours dangling, 
For bridesmaids a score ; 
For white orange flowers, 
And weddings and dowers, 
Since they hold full powers, 
p Year, sixty-four. 
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A CHAT ABOUT VALENTINES. 


O one seems to know at what 
period the ‘ Postman’s Knock’ 
—that peculiarly decisive kind of 
‘rapping ’—began to be specially 
heard on St. Valentine’s Day. Two 
or three quidnuncs have propounded 
this question, to be answered by 
other quidnuncs; but the answer 
has not yet come. As to the worthy 
saint himself, who lived sixteen hun- 
dred years ago, he appears to have 
been an unconscious originator of a 
system which has culminated in the 
sending of anonymous love-letters 
(sincere or satirical, as the case may 
be) on the 14th of February. At 
Rome, long before the Christian 
Era, there was a festival about the 
middle of February, during which 
the written names of young wo- 
men were put into a box, and 
drawn out by the young men pre- 
sent, as a prelimi to a sort of 
chance love-making. The Christian 
priests in later ages, willing to 


divert the thoughts of the “people 
into a different direction, substituted 
the names of saints for those of 
young women; but the people, find- 
ing this not half so exhilarating, 


reverted to their old practice. And 
so it gradually came about that, on 
or near the Feast of St. Valentine, 
young persons were accustomed to 
select their lovers and mistresses by 
a sort of lot or chance. In more 
recent times the custom spread to 
other countries, modified in its de- 
tails. We learn from Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days’—a storehouse of 
curious information not easily acces- 
sible elsewhere—that Misson, a 
learned traveller about two cen- 
turies ago, described a pretty cus- 
tom as then prevailing in England 
and Scotland on the eve of St. Va- 
lentine’s Day:—‘ An equal number 
of maids and bachelors get together ; 
each writes their true or some 
feigned name upon separate billets, 
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which they roll up, and draw by 
way of lots, the maids taking the 
men’s billets, and the men the 
maids’; so that each of the young 
men lights upon a girl that he calls 
his Valentine, and each of the girls 
upon a young man whom she calls 
hers. By this means each has two 
Valentines; but the man sticks 
faster to the Valentine that has 
fallen to him than -to the Valentine 
to whom he has fallen. Fortune 
having thus divided the company 
into so many couples, the Valen- 
tines give balls and treats to their 
mistresses, wear their billets several 
days upon their bosoms or sleeves ; 
and this little sport often ends in 
love.’ There does not appear to be 
any antecedent partiality provided 
for in this programme: it is simply 
a love-lottery or raffle between the 
maidens and bachelors—‘all prizes 
and no blanks.’ And indeed destiny, 
or something distinct from mere will 
and determination, has often been 
accepted as the ruling power in this 
matter. It was an old English be- 
lief that the birds select their mates 
on St. Valentine’s Day; and that an 


influence or potency was inherent 
in the day which rendered in some 
degree binding the lot or chance by 
which any bachelor or maiden was 
at this time led to fix his or her 
attention on a person of the oppo- 


site sex. Another popular belicf 
was, that the first maiden whom a 
bachelor might see, or vice versé, 
on the morning of the 14th of 
February, would be, not only the 
Valentine, but in good time the 
destined spouse; and hence sundry 
little cunning contrivances—such as 
lying in bed to a late hour, or look- 
ing the other way, or shutting the 
eyes—to insure that the first per- 
son seen should be some special or 
already-selected favourite. Herein 
a small attempt was made to cir- 
cumvent Destiny by Inclination. 
But the ‘ Postman’s Knock’ is 
another aspect of the affair, and, as 
we have said, is not easily traceable 
to its origin. It is not known when 
the custom began of sending pic- 
torial love-letters by post, with no 
signature to denote from whom they 
came. Comparatively modern it 
certainly is. When we take into 


‘the sentimental. 
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account the artistic and poetic qua- 
lity of nine-tenths of these missives, 
we cannot escape the conclusion 
that St. Valentine has but little rea- 
son to be proud of his votaries. 
There are no direct means of ascer- 
taining how many valentines are 
sent by post, or by any other chan- 
nel; seeing that valentine-makers 
do not communicate to each other 
the extent of their trade, and that 
postmen are not authorized to peep 
too curiously inside the envelopes, 
even were they so inclined. ‘The 
authorities at the General Post 
Office, about ten years ago, ascer- 
tained that, in the week containing 
the 14th of February, 800,000 more 
letters passed through the post than 
in the average of weeks about that 
period of the year; but we suspect 
that the valentines which are actu- 
ally sent must now far exceed this 
number. 

As for the productions them- 
selves, as combinations of pictures 
and verses, they are pretty readily 
separable into three groups or 
classes—the elegant, the vulgar, and 
The elegant valen- 
tines are those which have come 
into fashion in recent years, since 
ornamental stationery has been pro- 
duced in such excellence, and at the 
same time so cheaply. The vulgar 
valentines are those well-known 
caricatures of cooks, housemaids, 
nursemaids, coachmen, ‘ Jeameses,’ 
gardeners, grooms, butlers, ‘ but- 
tons,’ policemen, tailors, tinkers, 
vobblers, &c.; servants and work- 
people, extravagantly drawn and 
gaudily painted; and accompanied 
by verses about as good (or as bad) 
as the pictures: while some of the 
specimens at the lowest extremity 
of this group are so exceedingly 
gross as to be fit only for the dens 
of Holywell Street. The sentimental 
valentines have been humorously 
described thus :—‘ Hearts transfixed 
by darts; turtle-doves apparently 
commiserating each other on the 
absurdity of the position they are 
made to occupy; a profusion of 
small fat boys, principally remark- 
able for their disinclination to patro- 
nize the cheap clothing establish- 
ments of the day—descendants, we 
always imagine, of our progenitors 

N 2 
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the ancient Britons, whose costume 
was principally flesh-colour, with 
the addition of a little paint; pretty, 
but otherwise highly insipid young 
gentlemen; and mincing young 
ladies, looking fit for anything but 
useful domesticated wives.’ 

There are some noticeable fea- 
tures connected with the manufac- 
ture cf valentines. It is not one 
that requires large factories. Al- 
though the numbers made annually 
must be reckoned by hundreds of 
thousands, yet—as there is a whole 
year available for producing that 
which is wanted for one single day 
only—small establishments will suf- 
fice. There are many such in Lon- 
don, and probably in some of the 
larger provincial towns. The actual 
printing, from stone, wood, or type, 
is the work of men and boys in the 
usual way; but nearly all else is 
fabricated by women and children— 
a light employment, paid for as 
women’s and children’s work usually 
is, humbly. The valentines which 
we have placed in the ‘vulgar’ 
class are, when printed, handed 
over to children, who daub them 


with staring, bright colours, in imi- 
tation of a pattern set before them— 
not always such patterns as young 
eyes and minds should be called 


upon to attend to. In the ‘ sen- 
timental’ valentines of the last 
generation, before lace-papers and 
coloured gelatine-sheets had come 
into vogue, the process of manu- 
facture was the same in kind but 
better in quality, the printing being 
finer, the colours of the ‘ loves and 
doves, hearts and darts’ more care- 
fully managed, and the tender roman- 
tic versification written in a ladylike 
hand instead of being printed. The 
‘elegant’ valentines of the present 
day, however, are far more preten- 
tious affairs, calling for the exercise 
of some inventive power—not of a 
high order, it is true, but still some- 
thing a little out of the common. 
The materials, very varied in cha- 
racter, are procured from diverse 
sources. Lace-paper, a really beau- 
tiful production, wrought by a com- 
bined process of stamping and per- 
forating; lace-cardboard and cards, 
of similar character; colour-printed 
sheets of small leaves, twigs, fruit, 
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berries, flowers, birds, butterflies, &c., 
ready to be cut out by scissors; 
plain-printed sheets of Cupids, Hy- 
men, angels, fairies, cherubs, altars, 
flames, hearts, wreaths, and other 
prettinesses, to be coloured by hand, 
and then cut out; thin sheets of 
richly-coloured adhesive gelatine— 
that beautiful substance brought 
into use a few years ago; 1 
pieces of satin, silk, and velvet, 
painted by hand (often by women of 
taste, whose lot in life is below the 
level of their accomplishments) ; 
small productions in coloured cam- 
bric and other material, such as are 
fabricated by or for artificial flower- 
makers; embossed papers and cards, 
with or without gold and silver as 
parts of the embossment; plain 
tissue-paper and cardboard of vari- 
ous kinds—such are the component 
elements of the more expensive and 
elaborate class of valentines. And 
then comes the process of putting 
together. The master (or mistress) 
of the workshop must be a person 
of some tact and taste, able to devise 
new forms and combinations, and to 
superintend the arrangements for 
realizing them in the finished valen- 
tine. Scissors and gum are greatly 
in request. If we follow the example 
of that famous juvenile hero who 
made experimental researches on 
the pneumatic principles of a pair 
of bellows—or, at any rate, if we 
spend a few pence on an ‘ elegant’ 
valentine, and analyze it, with a 
view to discover its mode of pro- 
duction—we shall find that a good 
deal of ingenious work is bestowed 
upon these little productions: much 
more seems consistent with the 
small price at which the articles are 
sold. All is head-work or finger- 
work in these making-up work- 
shops, aided by a few a simple 
tools: no scope for large machines 
and apparatus after the sheets have 
once been printed, stamped, and 
embossed. 

The principal valentine-makers 
A ry _ some little 
capital to upon. During 
the greater part of the year they are 
paying for labour and materials to 
produce articles which are only pur- 
chased by the public for one single 
day’s use, and by the shopkeepers 
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chiefly in the month of January, in 
good time for the eventful 14th of 
February. The invested capital need 
not be large, however, for the costly 
valentines are few in number, and all 
the rest are very cheaply produced. 
The ‘ Trade’ have their talk about 
valentines at three, five, seven, ten, 
and even a greater number of gui- 
neas each; of royalty sending such 
elegancies to royalty; of a wealthy 
cit who was wont some time ago to 
give to each of his daughters a five- 
guinea valentine every year. These, 
however, are the ‘ Upper Ten Thou- 
sand’ of the valentine world, exert- 
ing very little influence on the trade 
in general; and we may fairly sur- 
mise that secrecy is not sought for 
nor maintained in to the 
name of the sender of such ex- 
pensive presents. 

When the end of the year is 
approaching, and the shopkeepers 
are laying plans for new enterprises 
after the Christmas and Twelfth 


Night trinkets shall have been all 
sold, the principal valentine-makers 
send their trade-circulars to their 
customers to denote what tempta- 


tions are in store for the 14th of 
February. These circulars are cu- 
riosities in their way. Each maker 
has been striving during the year to 
strike out something new; and in 
this, as in muslin-printing and many 
other trades, a new pattern will by 
a lucky chance prove an immense 
success, a ‘ sensation,’ not at all 
guessed or anticipated beforehand ; 
while others, regarded as equally 
hopeful in the first instance, fall 
dead upon the market. One such 
success, & year or two ago, was the 
valentine with a slide, door, cur- 
tain, or other little mechanical con- 
trivance, revealing certain amazing 
secrets when drawn aside—such as 
Mr. Caudle nursing the baby, while 
Mrs. C. is comfortably lying between 
the sheets; or the removal of a false 
head of hair from a fashionable beau; 
or the un-crinolining of an old 
young lady, exhibiting her as a 
skinny-de-leany ; or the opening of a 
cupboard-door, and bringing to the 
light of day a policeman or a clan- 
destine lover. The trade-circulars 
of which we have spoken contain 
multitudes of such choice bits as 
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the following :—‘ Octavo embossed 
Comic and Sentimental, sorted.’ 
‘ Cupid hovering over the Forget- 
me-Not (bouquet in satin back- 
ground).’ ‘ Satirical Alphabet Va- 
lentines (of which one specimen is, 
“§ stands for Sneak, the name 
reads a bitter one; and yet, truth 
to speak, for you there’s no fitter 
one”).’ ‘ Butterfly Valentines (with 
printed verse under the wing).’ 
‘Slightly Comic (of which one is, 
“Oh, name the happy day when I 
Shall call thee mine!” lift up the 
centre, and there stands the Old 
Gentleman. N.B. This will be sure 
to take).’ ‘ Comic tinted envelope 
Sell Valentines (packets of “ Com- 
forts for Old Maids,” and “ Discom- 
forts for Bachelors,” neatly packed 
up in envelopes, with appropriate 
mottoes).’ ‘A neat Comic Valen- 
tine (the picture poster for Monkeys, 
Jackasses, Bores, Puppies, Slovens, 
and other worthless animals).’ ‘The 
Valentine Blind (“Pray gently lift 
the window-blind, the lesson there 
you'll find”).’ ‘A very neat imi- 
tation of a straw hamper, which, 
When opened, contains two little 
boys, with words in writing, “I 
send you a present, to add to your 
joys, and make life more pleasant, 
two nice little ” with label at- 
tached tc the cover, “ Pledges of 
affection”).’ ‘Companion to the 
above, containing the clothes.’ ‘The 
Arrow of Love, and Wheel of For- 
tune (arrow moves round a circle, 
and points to the fortune of your 
love).’ ‘Coloured drawings, rather 
funny, with appropriate written 
mottoes (such as a picture of a 
gentleman examining his shirt and 
exclaiming, “ Not a single button 
on!”).’ * Silver-faced Clock Valen- 
tines, on which you can move the 
hands to point out your friend’s 
sore places.’ ‘Cupid’s Letter-box, 
gilt and decorated (words outside 
denoting the tenderness within ; in- 
side there is a touching love-letter, 
stamped and ready for despatch).’ 
‘ Trifles towards housekeeping (va- 
rious domestic articles attached to 
ovtavo lace-paper: such as a pair 
of scissors, bellows, a broom, a chop- 
ping-board, dust-shovel, &c., with 
illustrative words).’ ‘ Caught at 
last (effective landscape background, 
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with miniature jointed fishing-rod, 
line, and hook baited with a heart).’ 
‘ The Glove Valentine (octavo lace- 
lift; large satin centre, with words 
written on satin, “My Love, the 
Glove I send above, I mean not you 
should wear; but with your aid, my 
dearest Maid, we'll join and make a 
pair”).’ ‘Comic Heraldic Series 
(such as Coat of Arms for a Donkey, 
“My Brother dear”). ‘ Photo- 
graphic Tom-cat (likeness of your- 
self)’ Such are samples of the 
satirical and the humorous valen- 
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tines, ‘according to the measure of 
strength in those who invent them ; 
of course the merely elegant cannot 
so easily be described in words. 
We will not penetrate into the mys- 
teries of trade so far as to ascertain 
what ratio the retail prices of such 
articles bear to the wholesale; but 
it is quite fair to mention that the 
profit ought to be good, because the 
shopkeeper never knows how many 
valentines he may have left upon 
his hands when the all-important 
day is past. 


AD LUNAM. 


H txov,* who shinest over Primrose Hill !— 
You did last night, at least, and may do still— 
Accept your slave’s most humble adoration, 
And deign to answer his interrogation. 


I do believe sincerely, Moon, that thou 

Hast, once or twice, been sonneted ere now, 

And that, in point of fact, you’re rather used to it, 
Nor at all likely to be now confused through it. 


*Tis not, you'll understand, as ’twas of yore; 
I don’t expect the ‘ party’ I adore; 

And that is lucky, for, as I remember, 
When I made love ’twas ever in December. 


And though those ‘ fervid everlasting vows’ 
Kept my heart warm the while (and also brows), 
I am not likely ever to forget 


The colds I caught. 


For why? I feel ’em yet. 


Whenever rheumatism racks my bones— 

You know quite well you often hear my groans— 
I set it all to those ‘ delicious’ hours 

Of bliss, and so forth, beneath moonlit bowers. 


Ugh! the mere recollection makes me chilly, 

To think that I should e’er have been so silly! 
’T was all your fault—yes, I will speak so loud— 
If you don’t like it, get behind a cloud. 


I say it’s all your fault; you don’t expect 

More nonsense out of me: pray recollect 
T’m—well, how old I am don’t signify ; 

You’re no such chicken either, Lady Dr. 

You’d doubtless like me now the hours to waste, 
To call you a pale orb, and say you’re chaste : 
You are an orb I know, and rather pale, 

But so much may be said of Bass’s ale. 


You’re not so old? 


Well, I don’t know the notions 


That may spring out of your perpetual motions ; 
But all the world knows you were known much sooner 
Than Greece or Rome (the Latins called you Luna). 


* * Oh thou P quotation from the poets, swum cuique. 
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E’en old Anacreon knew all about you ; 
And poor mad Sappho never would, without you, 
Have ventur’d o’er the cliffs; though now the rage, 
* Headers’ caus’d no ‘ sensation’ in that age. 

TI can’t help thinking, and I don’t mind saying, 

No good e’er came of all this nightly straying : 
Such things perchance with goddesses agree— 

I only know they never did with me. 


Think what an earthly fond mamma would say 
If her dear Mary Jane went on that way, 
Wandering by night alone!—most indiscreet ; 
Pray let me ask you, ‘ How are your poor feet?” 


Well, well! I hinted not so long ago 

Of certain matters that I fain would know. 
Jmprimis, can you say that you’re not fickle ? 
And don’t you love to get folks in a pickle? 


Are you not pleas’d when lovers pledge their troth ? 

And don’t you laugh to see them break their oath ? 

And next, those flames of mine, what has become—a-hem! 
I won’t name all, but only whisper some of them. 


Where are those sweet young ladies, seven in all, 
For whom I climb’d so oft that garden wall ? 
You needu’t smile—this is no jest or sonnet, 
That wall, I beg to state, had bottles on it. 


And that sweet maid (her papa dealt in leather) 
Who vow’d she never could forget—no never ; 
Then ask’d so archly, ‘ Pray can you say so, sir?” 
Didn’t she elope with Mister Brown, the grocer ? 


And that fond fair who stole the garden key, 
Then flung it (in the water-butt) to me; 

And ail, in short, those young Aurora Rabies, 
Are they not married? haven’t most got babies? 


Then am I right—or any other man— 

To call you an impostor, I who ran 

Such risks of old to person and apparel, 

And once was shot at from an old gun-barrel ? 


And now, dear Moon, the simple truth to speak, 
And show no more of my most modest cheek, 
When I began, I do not mind confessing, 
Instead of railing I intended blessing, 


And to myself did honestly propose 

Some touching tender stanza to compose, 
Such as I used—you know I used—to sing, 
Abort the time a sailor was our king. 


But in the very nick my pipe went out, 

I had no light, and so I thought I'd flout; 

But never mind, my verses have no spite, 

You won’t be friends? Well then, Otp Hac, good night! 


T. M. 8. 
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MRS. SPENCER'S PARTY, AND HOW THE PEOPLE 
AMUSED THEMSELVES. 


HE children were gone to bed, after making as 
much noise as modern civilization and Miss 
Smart’s influence would allow; and then upon 
us old folk there fell the labour of entertaining 
ourselves and each other for two hours longer 
at least. We were not very musical; some of 
us, however, played. The two stout Miss 
Rowleys sang a charming duet, in which they 
described themselves as ‘ Two sweet fairy elves,’ 
and Cousin Jack, than whom was never a 
merrier fellow, gave us ‘ When we two parted,’ 
in very good style. The Lady Felicia Courtnay, 
a lady of an amazingly blue reputation, began 
to discuss Social Science with Mr. Grubbe, M.P. 
Mr. Syme seized Dr. Curry for a chat which 
threatened to turn medical. Miss Gentle being 
much pressed by Mr. Spooner, consented to sit 
down to a game at chess with him in a corner, 
reminding me of Ferdinand and Miranda; 
pretty Miss Gentle with her light curls shading 
her sweet face, and Mr. Spooner adorned with a 
dark moustache, looking no little admiration at 
his antagonist. I fancy the resemblance struck 
Cousin Jack too, for he rose'abruptly from the 
piano, and crossing the room, began to talk 
rather loudly with Louisa Spencer, looking 
askance all the time at the chessplayers. The 
three Miss Silverdales fresh from school, all 
smiles and blushes, sat by the table, all three 
playing at once at solitaire; and young Harry 
Pickle and Thomas Fitz-Joy, too bashful to 
speak to them, looked on from afar. Mr. Spen- 
cer exerted himself indefatigably as host, sat in 
turn by the elderly ladies who occupied easy chairs and sofas, discussed 
politics with Mr. Maxwell Hyde, a budding representative of his country, 
spoke of bishops to Dr. Drawley and of admirals to Lieut. Warpe, R.N. 
But all in vain. Nor were Mrs. Spencer’s lively efforts more happy. 
The company would not be amused; and J, a privileged looker-on, saw 
signs of its falling to pieces as it were, for want of a common object. Mrs. 
Spencer felt it too, and in her dilemma came to me: ‘ Dear Mr. Fogey,’ 
she whispered, ‘ what shall we do to amuse ourselves? Here is every one 
so silent and so stupid, and they won’t play cards, at least you know I 
could not ask them with Dr. Drawley here, and his curate too; and I can 
only think of ‘ Proverbs,’ and Charles does not like them; and Cousin Jack 
is looking so cross I dare not ask him to set us on to anything; and there 
are Miss Gentle and Mr. Spooner so quiet over their game, and really 
every now and then there are such awful pauses my blood runs quite cold. 
Do suggest something!’ ‘Oh! dear madam,’ I said, ‘ why not have a 
dance and let the old people enjoy a quiet rubber despite Dr. Draw—’ 
‘ Hush!’ she said, ‘ of course we cannot, the rooms are far too small for 
that. No; it must be a round game, and I am quite at my wits’ end,’ 
‘ Ask Lady Felicia,” I said, ‘she comes fresh from the very heart of 
Belgravia, and will be sure to have something new (and blue) to entertain 
us with I have no doubt.’ ‘ Oh you dear, naughty Mr. Fogey! but I will 
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indeed ask her,’ said Mrs. S r, laughing, and at once running off to 
Charles to intrust him with the mission. 

Now I heard Lady Felicia’s clear voice at a little distance. She is not 
one of those slipshod speakers whose words all run into one another as 
closely as the omnibuses along the Strand. With her a word is a 
word, and as such to be treated with respect, and done full justice to. I 
heard her voice, I say, as she was conversing with Mr. Grubbe, ‘ On the 
subject of the Employment of Women there can be, I imagine, but one 


candid opinion. omen at least have minds capable of development as 
well as men. Why should they not use these for the benefit of others? 
Why should’ ‘Pardon the interruption,’ said Mr. Spencer at this mo- 


ment, with his beaming face full of fan and good-humour; ‘ but may I 
not ask Lady Felicia to illustrate her own argument? Women have brains, 
why not employ them for the benefit of others? and how better than in 
helping to entertain us this very evening? ‘You know, dear Lady 
Felicia,’ broke in Mrs. Spencer, taking by storm the grave and stately 
Woman’s advocate, ‘ you know you always are so kind and willing to help, 
and you always bring something fresh with you. Now do set us on to 
play at something—we will do anything you tell us.’ ‘ A game?’ said 
Lady Felicia with a pleased smile. ‘ Let me think. The last new thing I 
have met with is not exactly a game or a puzzle, though it is both com- 
bined. Do you know Acrostics? Double Acrostics?’ ‘ No, never heard of 
them; what are they? ‘I have my little collection of them here,’ said 
Lady Felicia, ‘ and will soon explain them to you.’ So saying, she drew 
from her bag a tiny manuscript volume, adding, ‘I shall only be too 
happy to instruct you all in the art and science of Double Acrostics. But 
pray let us have a plentiful supply of paper and pencils to assist in the 
labour.” ‘A new game! a new game!’ cried the Miss Silverdales with 
glee, emboldened at the sight of which Harry Pickle and young Fitz-Joy 
ventured to break silence, and merrily the young people set to work toge- 
ther to cut pencils and divide sheets of paper. ‘ I am sorry to interrupt 
you,” said Cousin Jack, marching up to the ‘chess corner, ‘ but we are 
going to play a new game, and are all requested to join in it’ ‘ Oh!— 
but,’ objected Mr. Spooner. ‘ Yes, yes, indeed!’ said Cousin Jack, sternly ; 
‘ we must of course, and Mrs. Spencer particularly bade me ask Miss Gentle 
to join her immediately at the table. Really sorry, but it can’t be helped. 
Spooner, were you winning? will you put by the men—there’s a good 
fellow ?’ and away he went with Miss Gentle, for whom he had secured a 
snug seat next his own at the table. 

I sat near Dr. Drawley, and heard him (he is very deaf) say to his curate 
‘ What is going to be done now, Mr. Thompson?’ Thompson turned to 
Cousin Jack with the question. ‘ Why,’ said he as grave as a judge, ‘ Lady 
Felicia is going to preach us a sermon, and we have to take notes.’ ‘ What 
is it, Mr. Thompson? what does Mr. Lawless say?’ The curate coughed 
and hesitated, but an impatient gesture from his principal obliged him to 
reply; and with some difficulty and considerable shouting he made the 
required explanation. The doctor grew very red and said nothing, but 
Mrs. Spencer hastened to the rescue. With her most winning smile she 
spake into his ear, ‘Do you know Double Acrostics? Lady Felicia is going 
to tell us about Double Acrostics.’ ‘Do I know who the Gnostics were, 
madam ?’ said the doctor, not a whit less angry, ‘I should think so, possibly 
as well as any Lady Felicia, madam; but pray don’t let my presence in- 
terfere with her ladyship’s entertainment, though for my part I should 
not call it seemly;’ and he rose. ‘My dear doctor,’ said poor Mrs. Spencer, 
‘ it is only a game, it is Acrostics, a game of words, quite new, Lady Felicia 
will explain it directly. We are all to play at it.’ With some difficulty 
she persuaded the irascible divine to sit down, and herself sat by his side to 
repeat to him all that was said. 

* Double Acrostics,’ said Lady Felicia, in her clear, silvery voice (a faint 
echo of ‘ Double Knobsticks,’ came I know from that horrid Cousin Jack), 
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* Double Acrostics is a game of words lately introduced. I will not pre- 
judice you in its favour by saying it is a game that royalty itself delights 
in, though I have heard as much, because I think the intrinsic merits of 
the amusement, when once comprehended, will be enough to secure interest 
and approbation.’ ‘ And approbation,’ gasped Mr. Maxwell Hyde at my 
elbow. I looked round and perceived that excellent young man writing 
on the slip of paper in front of him some mystic strokes which seemed to 
be shorthand. Cousin Jack’s idle words had taken effect, and Mr. Hyde 
was laboriously following every word of what I suppose he still fancied 
was a sermon. ‘ In short, ladies and gentlemen,’ continued the clear voice, 
‘ this is a game that requires your best attention, and if you will take your 
pencils in hand I will at once propound to you an Acrostic for solution. I 
will choose a simple one at first.’ 

* When I was a boy,’ said Mr. Grubbe, ‘ we used to write acrostics at 
school on each other’s names ; but for my part, with every deference to her 
ladyship, they did not seem to me so great an exercise of the mental 
faculties as she represents them to be.’ ‘ No, I dare say not,’ said her lady- 
ship, ‘quickly, ‘ because they were quite a different kind of thing. Those 
you could read off at once by looking at the first letter of each line, which 
formed the word. Here each line or verse suggests a series of words 
whose initial and final letters form respectively the two wholes. But to 
begin.’ 

Now we were all sitting within a moderate radius of her ladyship. By 
this time we had begun to understand that something very serious was 
expected of our faculties, and we composed ourselves to gravity accord- 
ingly. Lady Felicia seated in a high capacious arm-chair, book in hand, 
presided over the assembly; round the table were seated the younger folks, 
among them Cousin Jack, no longer cross, and already busy with his pencil 
caricaturing some of our party, probably Mr. Spooner, much to the sup- 
pressed amusement of his fair neighbour. Dr. Drawley sat near Lady 
Felicia, on one side of him Mrs. Spencer, on the other the now subdued 
curate: he evidently considered Lady Felicia was intending to trifle with 
serious subjects, and his serenity was only partially restored even with that 
angel of a Mrs. Spencer at his side. Mr. Syme and Dr. Curry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smythe, plain, good, also stupid people, Mrs. Doubleweed, the lively 
widow, and a few of the ‘ has-beens’ of society, including myself, clustered 
as near as we could to the centre of attraction. ‘ Are you taking notes, 
may I ask?’ said I to my neighbour. ‘ Ah! yes !—I have been doing my 
best, but it is hard work at first you know. Pitman’s system. So superior 
—very useful in the House, I believe. Will it be a long address do you 
know?’ ‘I fancy it is nearly at a close,’ said I, pitying the young man. 

‘ This is the one I will ask you first, said Lady Felicia. ‘I will read it 
you all through and then we will take it to pieces. 


A city, my First, which in power and rank 
And riches, unrivalled is reckoned ; 

And the river it stands on, which bears to and fro 
Her great treasures, you'll find is my Second. 


~ 


. No work of art am I, though cast and drawn. 
Break me, but if you do you'll be forsworn. 

. Phonetic horses sure would spell this way. 

Tired reason sleeps, while unchecked fancies play. 
. The eyes’ soft glance charms only to destroy. 

. They call me Ben, though neither man nor boy. 


aAdaFtw wh 


‘ Very pretty,’ said Mr. Grubbe, ‘though strangely unconnected.’ 
‘ Now,’ said Lady Felicia, ‘ you must think of a city, and ariver. As this 
is the first, I will tell you if you guess the two wholes right.’ ‘ What does 
she mean by two holes? whispered Mr. Hyde to me. I shook my head. 
‘ A city and a river we are to guess,’ repeated Mrs. Spencer to the doctor. 
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‘ Shure it’s Doblin and the Liffey,’ said Captain O’Grady; ‘ isn’t it the 
handsomest city in creation, and'she’s the most beautiful river!’ ‘Liverpool 
and the Mersey, ‘ Lisbon and Tagus, ‘ Rome and Tiber,’ were rapidly 
suggested by one or another. ‘ I must tell you that these two words must 
always have the same number of letters,’ added our instructress, ‘ and in 
this case there are six.’ ‘ Then it’s Doblin and the Liffey, of course,’ said 
O’Grady ; ‘ for isn’t there six of one and half a dozen of the other?’ We all 
echoed Dublin and the Liffey, declaring that must be the right guess, 
when Dr. Drawley, in his ponderous way, came out with, ‘If I might 
venture to guess, I should suppose the words required might be our own 
city, London, and the river Thames. ‘ Dr. Drawley is right,’ said Lady 
Felicia, ‘ it is London and Thames. The city unrivalled for wealth and 
power, and the river that flows by it. Now you have not done. Please to 
write down these words at the head of your paper, and then put down in 
a column the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6.’ A pause, during which all were 
busy writing, and a good "deal of discussion arose as to why, where, and 
how the numbers were to be put. At last, all being done, Lady Felicia 
continued: ‘ Now in order to prove that these words are right, you must 
find out all the words described by the following lines, and see whether 
they in their order begin and end with letters that form the two words 
London and Thames. Thus, for instance, the word suggested by the first 
line must begin with L and end with T. 


* 1. No work of art am I, though cast and drawn.’ 


~ We were all puzzled. ‘A cab, suggested Miss Spencer, on the ground 
of its being drawn. ‘The Duke’s statue,’ cried Cousin Jack, ‘which is 
certainly no work of art, though cast and drawn.’ ‘A net,’ suggested Fitz- 
Joy. ‘Very good,’ we said; ‘it must be Net.’ ‘Softly, softly,’ interposed 
Lady Felicia; ‘ you are forgetting that this word must begin with L, and 
end with T, "which Net does not. “I can’t see how that matters; can 
you?’ sighed Mr. Maxwell Hyde to me. Though slightly in darkness 
myself as to all this guessing, I replied, with faith and firmness, ‘ Of course 
it does.’ Again Dr. Drawley came in to our assistance. Fortunately deaf 
to all the little buzzings of sound that distracted our acuter senses, he, 
elated by his first success, bent his whole mind upon the subject, and 
having partly heard Lady Felicia, and had every word repeated by 
Mrs. Bs, with shut, eyes he pondered awhile. ‘I have it, I think, at 
last,’ he said; ‘is it Lot? You draw a lot, you cast a lot, and it is no 
work of art. ” Moreover, it begins with L and ends with T.’ We grew 
enthusiastic, and clapped the doctor, who was now thoroughly restored to 
good-humour, and looked round upon us with a smile. ‘ Now write the 
word “ Lot” ‘after the figure 1 upon your papers,’ said her ladyship; ‘and 
then for No. 2.’ 


‘2. Break me; but if you do you'll be forsworn.’ 


Pray attend to the letters this time; the second letter of London i es 
“OY we all exclaimed. ‘And the second letter of Thames is——?’ ‘x, 
we replied. ‘Then No. 2 must begin with O, and end with H.’ 

* Oath!’ exclaimed Cousin Jack and myself, simultaneously. And the 
oath was recorded. 

* Now for No. 3,’ said our president. ‘It begins with N, and ends with A; 
and this is the line that describes it :— 


* 3. Phonetic horses sure would spell this way.’ 


‘ Fanatic horses?’ said Dr. Drawley. ‘ Phonetic horses,’ firmly repeated 
her ladyship. ‘I think some one must have misinformed your ladyship, 
possibly,’ said Mr. Syme, deferentially; ‘ but, as far as I know, there is no 
such race of horses in our country.’ ‘Faith! nor in Ireland either,’ said 
O’Grady. ‘ Phonetic, thought I; ‘now Mr. Hyde’s turn is come. 
Mr. Hyde, pray tell me how could a horse spell phonetically? ‘A horse? 
Dear me, how odd! I could tell you better how a donkey could; he! he 
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(‘I believe you, I thought.) ‘ But, Mr. Fogey, it would depend upon 
what the horse wanted to say, of course.’ ‘Why, Neigh, certainly,’ cried 
Miss Smart, who was close by. ‘And N A spells it phonetically, does it 
not, Mr. Hyde?’ ‘ Quite right,’ pronounced y Felicia. It took some 
time to explain this thoroughly to all the company. Mr. and Mrs. Smythe 
were hopeless quite, but wrote down mechanically, as they were told, with- 
out the least idea of what it meant, but quite sure it was ‘a very pretty 
game.’ 
‘No. 4. Tired reason sleeps, while unchecked fancies play, 


beginning with D, and ending in M.’ ‘ Delirium,’ said Dr. Curry, promptly; 
but this would not quite do; and Mrs. Spencer hit upon the right solution 
in ‘ Dream.’ 

* No. 5. The eyes’ soft glance charms only to destroy. 


O and E.’ ‘The eyes’ soft glance,’ said Cousin Jack, looking up at Miss 
Gentle, ‘ charms only to destroy? What can that be? Miss Gentle 
blushed. ‘Spooner must guess it,’ continued Jack. ‘ If it began with a 
G instead of O, I could answer it.’ ‘O, E: ‘ “The eyes’soft glance,”’ mur- 
mured Mr. Spooner. ‘ The eyes’ soft glance,’ repeated Fitz-Joy and 
O’Grady. Here Miss Primeval opened her mouth for the first time in the 
game. She is a middle-aged spinster, sharp as a needle, bright as a spoon. 
‘I do declare it must be Ogle,’ she said. ‘I have heard my poor dear 
mother say that in her younger days every one used to ogle, but we could 
not do it now; only she would have said, “The eyes’ bright glance.”’ 
‘ We can find all about it in the “ Spectator,”’ said Miss Smart. ‘ Perhaps 
it depends entirely upon the eyes, said Mr. Syme; ‘it would be hard to 
deny the power of ogling to a soft or to a bright eye, when doubtless either 
would be sufficient to “destroy” the peace of mind of any victim among 
our weak sex.’ 

‘ Soft, or bright, for I like the correction Miss Primeval suggests,’ said 
Lady Felicia; ‘the word is Ogle. And now for the last of all.’ 


* 6. They call me Ben, though neither man nor boy.’ 


* Ben—Ben. What can it be?’ ‘ Beginning with N, and ending with 8S.’ 
‘I can’t think of any word beginning with N, and ending with S, but 
News.’ ‘ And Nereus,’ said Miss Smart. ‘ And Nephews and Nieces,’ said 
Mrs. Spencer. ‘And Nuts,’ said Harry Pickles. ‘And Neighbours,’ said 
Mr.Spencer. ‘And Nauseous,’ said Dr.Curry. ‘And Nautilus, said Lieu- 
tenant Warpe. ‘They call me Ben. It won’t do.” We gave it up, and 
entreated a hint at least. ‘ Have you ever been to Scotland?’ said Lady 
Felicia: ‘ that may help you.’ 

‘ Ben Nevis!’ Miss Silverdale exclaimed, blushingly eager. And Ben 
Nevis it was. 

‘The Acrostic is done,’ said the president. ‘And now look at your 
papers, and you will see what I mean.. The two wholes to be guessed are 
London and Thames: and you will find that the first letters of the 
words you have discovered, reading them down, form the word London, 
and the last letters the word Thames. As thus:— 


London. Thames. 


* Do you understand ?” 
* How do we make two holes?’ said Mr. Hyde, who was still puzzled by 
this. ‘ With a penknife, to be sure,’ said Cousin Jack, blandly. ‘ Just prod 
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a paper with it, and it’s done directly.’ ‘For shame, Jack!’ said 


Mr. Late Fal 

Felicia went over her ee slowly and gently, until all with 
whom ‘ouah & process was Fog ble were enlightened. Then we d 
for another. She gave us the following, telling us she would not afford 
a single hint this time :— 


A tyrant, who most justly lost his life ; 
The failing of his hardly rescued wife. 


; : watchfire, with soldiers all resting around.‘ “ 
A carriage—its horses are pawing the ground. 
. The name of a hero—his son’s better known. 
. A priest—his affection too weakly was shown. 
. The poor slave plays on it, and lightens his gloom. 
. No white flag is floating—the waves are his tomb. 
. Unjustly accused of a crime have you been, 
*Tis well you can prove yourself far from the scene. 
. The repose which we need our tired frames to restore. 
. The sweet, simple song we could hear o’er and o’er. 


Observe, there are nine letters in each of the two words to be found out.’ 
‘Then the tyrant can’t be Nero;’ ‘or Robespierre ;’ ‘ or Charles the First ;’ 
‘or Julius Cesar.’ ‘A tyrant,’ sighed Miss Silverdale. ‘Oh! I am sure 
‘we learned about him in Mangnall.’ ‘ Let us try the words,’ some one 
suggested ; and accordingly we did so. Captain O’Grady pronounced the 
‘ watchfire ’ line to be Bivouac. The priest was decided upon as Eli. The 
lightener of the slave’s gloom Banjo. No. 7, Alibi. And so by degrees 
the whole words were discovered to be Bluebeard and Curiosity: and then 
the other words were decided upon, as—2. Landau; 3. Uther; 6. Egeus; 
8. Rest; and 9. Ditty. 

Now I noticed that Dr. Drawley had taken no part in this one of Blue- 
beard and Curiosity, rather to Mrs. Spencer’s relief, who was thus set free 
to devote a fuller attention to the various problems in the solution of which 
she was very clever. But when she announced to the doctor that the dis- 
covery was made, and pointed out the row of answers complete, he nodded 
his head graciously, and asked for a slip of paper, upon which he at once 
began to write. ‘Oh, Charles!’ said Mrs. Spencer, delighted, ‘ Dr. Draw- 
ley has made an Acrostic himself. Now you must not laugh; I dare say it 
will be very nice.’ ‘ Lady Felicia,’ said Dr. Drawley, rising, and advancing 
to her ladyship with a bow, ‘ will you condescend to use your ingenuity in 
unravelling this Acrostic, made in humble imitation of your own?’ Lady 
Felicia did condescend, and read it out for our benefit. 


My First’s bright hair floats in the midnight sky. 
My Next’s a trifle, though an honour high. 

My Third doth not behove my dignity. 

My Fourth defied a tyrant’s malignity. 

My Fifth a powerful European state. 

My Sixth laments a murdered son too late.’ 

Jove gives my Last; and Jove’s decree is fate. 


Combine these letters in their order due, 
And they a glorious Land will bring to view: 
Freedom’s fair home, where every man is free, 
Ruler of kingdoms, monarch of the sea. 
Her name in youth, and that in riper age, 
Adorn with equal lustre the same page. 
‘ Bravo! bravo!’ resounded on all sides. ‘ Indeed,’ said Lady Felicia, 
this “ humble imitation” far surpasses the original. Let us guess the 
words immediately.’ ‘ England is the land of the free!’ sLouted Fitz-Joy. 
‘ Her name in youth, and that in riper age. Britain and England: that 
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must be it,’ said Lady Felicia. Young Pickles hummed ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
audibly, while we set to work to find out all the Acrostic. 

‘1. My First’s bright hair floats in the midnight sky. B, and E.’ 
‘ Boreas,’ said O’Grady, without reflection. ‘Berenice,’ said Lieutenant 
Warpe. ‘I thought she was a queen,’ objected Miss Rowley. ‘I forget 
the story,’ he replied; ‘ but Coma Berenices, or Berenice’s Hair, is a con- 
stellation we sailors know pretty well.’ 

* My next’s a trifle. R,and N.’ ‘Oh, Doctor Drawley, how can you call 
a ribbon a trifle!’ said Miss Spencer; ‘to us it is a most important affair 
sometimes.’ ‘ How is it ever an honour? asked Miss Silverdale. ‘ Why, 
faith!’ replied O’Grady, ‘if Her Majesty (long life to her!) was to summon 
you to her presence, and tie a blue ribbon round your neck, and say, “ Pat, 
you villain, kneel down, and I’ll make you a K.C.B.,” would not that be an 
honour, do ye think?’ 

We could not guess I and G at all. Ironing was suggested, but failed ; 
so Dr. Drawley consented to inform us that Infra dig. was what he meant. 
Miss Rowley thought Latin and Greek ought not to be allowed; but the 
rest let it pass. ‘The 4th was soon found to be Tell; the 5th was guessed 
by the youngest Miss Silverdale to be Austria; the 6th Ivan the Czar; 
and the 7th we all felt sure was Nod. The doctor was happy, and the 
curate smiled again. We now all set to work to compose acrostics, and in 
the intervals of labour (for I, too, hammered these old brains to produce 
something in emulation of the doctor) it was amusing to watch the varied 
expressions on the faces of the would-be authors. Cousin Jack was alter- 
nately in fits of laughter at some joke that crossed his brain, or pulling 
a portentously long face—squeezing out some rhyme I felt sure. Miss 
Gentle had a pensive frown—a very unusual mark on her young face. 
O’Grady contorted all his features. Miss Primeval alone was unaltered ; 
and her face gave no sign of the mental effort going on within. Mr. Max- 
well Hyde wrote short-hand profusely. Dr. Curry wrote off a few pithy 
lines, and signed them with his well-known monograph, as if it was a pre- 
scription. Jack told me afterwards he had guessed it, and it really was 
Senna and Salts; but I do not more than half believe him. 

Lady Felicia’s composition was a marvel of ingenuity. It proved to be 
a Double Double Acrostic, every word with a double meaning. It was 
this :— 

One deals destruction with a steady sweep ; 
One does much damage by a sidelong leap. 
Or, if a further hint you needs must crave, 
A lordly dwelling, and its inmate brave. 


Who but an experienced chess-player would have thought this to be 
Castle and Knight? But so it was. O’Grady guessed the first word at 
once, though he pronounced it Car-r-r-k, and misled me for a time. 


1. Many a throat has been stopped by me; 
A harbour fair, and a ae tree. 
2. A barren spot ‘neath a burning sun, 
Where the desert king rests when the night is done. 
3. A palace, the name of which promised a lot 
Which is no man’s share in palace or cot. 
4. In England each object, little or great; 
In Iceland (see Dasent) a part of the state. 
5. He by whose orders this cure you apply, 
Was known by this name in days gone by. 
6. To build with brick, or with wood, or stone ; 
What the building is when it stands alone. 


* What a head she has!’ I said to Mrs. Spencer, when my own had been 
racked in finding ont the words. ‘Splendid woman! true blue every inch 
of her!’ Mrs. Spencer echoed my enthusiasm. 
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My little effort was then called for. It was only this:— 


In the sky, and in the sea, 
Search them both, and you'll find me. 


1. Idol of our dreams, 
Object of our schemes. 

2. Mounds where buried lie 
A race of days gone by. 

3. Who owns a bridge, alas ! 
Himself may never pass. 

4. I hear you critics say, 
‘Stuff! Throw it all away.’ 


It was very favourably received, and, to my surprise, pronounced rather 
difficult. Then Mr. Spooner modestly declared that he really could not write 
poetry, but had made a little acrostic with the help of Byron, which he 
would venture to read tous. ‘ Not “ Don Juan,” I hope,’ said Miss Rowley, 
sternly. ‘I didn’t think Spooner had so much in him,’ whispered Cousin 
Jack. 

‘ Here, where the Sword united nations drew, 
Our countrymen were warring on that day.’ 

‘ The battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword. 


1. ‘ The First may turn, but not avenge the blow.’ 
2. ‘My daughter! with thy name this song began, 
My daughter! with thy name this song shall end.’ 
3. ‘ This weapon of her weakness she can wield, 
To save, subdue; at once her spear and shield.’ 
4. ‘ Didst thou not thy breast to his replying 
Blend a celestial with a human heart? 
5. ‘ Placid sleep.’ 
6. ‘ He was sent, but not in mercy, there, 
To note how much the life yet left could bear.’ 
7. ‘ The proud lord on the instant, reddening, threw 
His glove on earth, and forth his sabre flew.’ 
* Each zone 
Obeys thee, thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone.’ 


This was too much for Mr. Hyde. ‘ Where has Spooner got all that stuff 
from, I wonder,’ he said. ‘And who is his daughter he speaks about? I 
did not think he was married. I thought he admired Miss Gentle. A 
widower, perhaps?’ ‘He is only quoting Lord Byron,’ I explained; ‘ and 
Lord Byron, you know, had a daughter. ‘Ah! I see; very singular,’ replied 
Mr. Hyde. Spooner helped us through his poetical mystery, which really 
was very clever. Then Mr. and Mrs. Spencer gave us their joint effusion, 
short, and not too difficult :— 


Where first young Zephyr breathes his tender sigh, 
And bright Aurora blushes in the sky. 


1. A very penetrating little thing. 

2. What flames of fire are springing from my head. 
3. The hating wife of a too loving king. 

4. What idle schoolboys love to play, ’tis said. 


We soon guessed it, though put off the right scent as to No. 4 by 
Pickles and Fitz-Joy, who enumerated a variety of juvenile pastimes, and 
thus kept us back for a while. 

Supper was announced long before we had done acrostic making and 
guessing; and some of the ladies, who I am sure had written very pretty 

try, and Cousin Jack, who was burning to have his found out, were 
isappointed. 
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* Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr. Spencer, as he wished us all the good 
wishes of the season, standing at the head of the table, which was crowded 
with good things, and most prettily decorated with holly and other ever- 
greens, ‘I wish you all a happy new year, and many of them! Put that 
into an acrostic, and I’ll guess it directly! And may I hope that you will, 
one and all, condescend to favour my humble dwelling with your presence 
this day week to solve all the unsolvable acrostics and spend another merry 
evening together.’ 
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